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This Movie Is Made for the Animals 


Although nature’s creatures will 
never see this film, it’s made for them. 
One of a series produced by Rich- 
field Oil Corporation, its purpose is 
to create greater public interest in 
conserving all our natural resources: 
wild life, forests, grasslands, water, 
oil and minerals. 

Last year alone, over 14-million 
persons viewed these award-winning 
Richfield films. Among the most 
popular is ““Let’s Keep America 
Beautiful,” showing how, through 
education, our scenic and recrea- 
tional areas can be left litter-free. 


Other films cover subjects ranging 
from Western wild flowers to the 
natural resources of our Western 
States, including Alaska. 

Produced in cooperation with the 
United States Bureau of Mines, the 
state natural resources films are dis- 
tributed in the West by Richfield and 
nationally by the Bureau. These and 
other films are made available to 
thousands of organizations each year 
as a public service. Richfield is proud 
to play a part in the conservation of 
America’s greatest material wealth 
... her natural resources. 


RICHFIELD 


OIL CORPORATION 
LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


THE FAR WEST—land of dynamic 
industrial and population growth-— 
where Richfield vision and research 
produce a wide variety of years-ahead 
petroleum products. 








PICTURE OF 
TELEPHONE 
CALLS BEING 
HANDLED A 
REMARKABLE 
NEW WAY 


Bell System’s new Electronic Central Office 


(now being tested) forecasts a startling 


variety of useful new telephone services 


The oscilloscope screen above gives 
you an idea of how telephone calls will 
some day be handled—electronically — 
by a remarkable new system. 


A screen like this is monitoring ex- 
perimental Electronic Central Office 
equipment which we recently began 
testing in Morris, Illinois. The “pips” 
of light you see on the screen repre- 
sent the system’s thought processes as 
it puts calls through, while checking 
itself constantly for errors. 


This test is very significant, because 
the future Electronic Central Office 
will let your telephone do pretty nearly 
anything you want it to. 


For example, you may be able to dial 
a three-way phone conversation right 
in town...or have your calls auto- 
matically transferred to a friend’s 
house where you're spending the eve- 
ning ... or ask the Office to keep after 
a busy number and make the connec- 
tion as soon as it’s free. 


These are just a few of the many 
services this new switching system 
could make possible. 


“tt looks in the back of the book” 


An engineer at Bell Telephone Labora- 
tories uses this comparison to drama- 
tize the difference between the Elec- 
tronic Central Office and previous 
switching systems: 

“Suppose,” he says, “that two stu- 
dents are trying to find the square root 
of 841. One is doing it the hard way, 
figuring with paper and pencil. The 
other just reaches for an engineering 
handbook, flips to the right place and 
looks up the answer, 29, in the tables. 


“The Electronic Central Office works 
basically the same way. When you dial 
a number, it will decide how to con- 
nect you by ‘looking in the back of the 
book’—a huge permanent memory in 
which we have stored the answers to 
every situation that can possibly arise.” 


Product of Continuing Research 


The Electronic Central Office is still in 
the trial stage. Some of our customers 
in Morris are helping us test it now, 
and more are being added every week. 
We're watching their reactions very 
carefully, because we want to know 
how to improve the switching system, 
and what new services people would 
like to have. 


This early demonstration of elec- 
tronic switching is the achievement of 
many years of Bell Telephone research 
in many fields of science. It depends, 
for instance, on the Transistor, a Bell 
Laboratories invention, for its econ- 
omy and reliability. And it shows the 
important progress we can make with 
reasonable earnings under America’s 
free enterprise system. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM (B) 
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GOODYEAR DIVER AT WORK 


Giant Eye for Detecting the Unseen 


Faster-flying jetliners call for more alert ground safety 
devices. Faster-speeding missiles must be located and 
tracked by more sensitive warning systems. Faint mes- 
sages from the stars must be received more clearly— 
to keep America ahead. 

These new radar antennas—man’s electronic eyes 
—are strange in shape and hard to build. Goodyear- 
developed metal-fabricating techniques make them 


practicable. Goodyear-developed reinforced plastic 
radomes protect the antennas from gale-force winds 
and arctic storms. Goodyear research into new ways 
of doing things helps make life better, safer—cuts a 
new path to the front door of space. 

Before an airplane flies, before a rocket can be 
tracked, Goodyear imagination, planning and research 
have been alert—listening to the pulse of tomorrow. 
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SIDE LINES 


Yearly Check-U p 


Tuts 1s the time of year when 
Forses’ editors open their 13th an- 
nual clinic to take a good hard look 
at the past performance, current 
state of health and future pros- 
pects of American business. In our 
January 1 issue we shall publish our 
findings on 253 leading companies 
in 21 different industries, ranging 
from automobiles to soap, elec- 
tronics to soup. In their aggregate, 
these corporations control the des- 
tinies of a large fraction of Amer- 
ican industry’s 
total assets and 
account fora good 
share of its total 
product of goods 
& services and 
thus constitute a 
substantial cross- 
section of our 
total economy. 
Thus, in a very 
real way, the 
fortunes of these 
companies are a 
good index of the 
state of health of the entire economy. 

Key Tests. How do you judge how 
well a company is doing? First, 
Forses’ editors believe, it has to be 
a growing business. That means 
that its sales have to be growing in 
a consistent pattern. So the reader 
can expect our annual study of cor- 
porate health to devote a good bit 
of attention to the compounded an- 
nual rates at which company sales 
are growing. 

Sales growth alone, of course, is 
never a_ sufficient condition for 
corporate health. There have to be 
profits, too. So our editors will also 
have a lot to say about how well 
each company’s growth in earnings 
is keeping up with its growth in 
sales. Yet since in a growing com- 
pany, increased income requires 
ever-increasing outgo to pay for 
new plant and new efficiencies, net 
income alone does not always tell 
the whole story. So look forward 
in Forses’ 13th Annual Report on 
American Industry to a lot of dis- 
cussion of trends in cash flow—i.e., 
net income plus depreciation (and 
depletion, if any). Expect, too, a 
lot of emphasis on the rate of 
growth in stockholders’ equity— 
what management in effect has 
had to work with. 

Growth in itself is all very well. 
Ultimately, however, the test of 
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any management is its ability to 
make its stockholders’ money make 
money. The best measurement of 
this yet devised is the relationship 
between earnings and basic equity. 
Sometimes this measurement rep- 
resents a rather cruel task. After 
all, in some industries it is a lot 
harder to earn a profit than it is in 
others. So it may seem somewhat 
unfair to compare one company’s 
return on capital indiscriminately 
with that of any other. Just the 
same, aS one cor- 
porate manager 
once put it: “We're 
all in the money 
business.” 
The diagnosis of 
a company’s earn- 
ing power would 
not be complete if 
it were not also a 
prognosis of things 
to come. One of 
the best tell-tales 
of probable future 
trends in earning 
power is the rate at which the 
capital employed in the business is 
generating cash flow. You can be 
sure that close attention to this 
important subject will not be 
slighted in our upcoming survey 
Even adequate growth and re- 
spectable earning power don’t 
count for very much, however, if 
they come at the expense of water- 
ing down equity severely. Finan- 
cial men call this watering down 
process, which arises when a man- 
agement finances its growth care- 
lessly, “dilution.” A degree of 
dilution is not always avoidable, 
but the test of good management 
is its ability to minimize it. We will 
be giving you some very precise 
answers on this subject too. 
Midnight Oil. As our deadline 
nears, Forses’ entire staff is burn- 
ing the midnight oil to produce a 
study based on literally hundreds 
of interviews, thousands of statisti- 
cal calculations, and enough other 
paper work to create an historic 
blizzard. The time is fast approach- 
ing when all this activity ceases. 
What we hope will emerge in 
Forses’ 13th Annual Report on 
American Industry is a study which 
will help you judge the relative 
progress of some 253 industrial 
companies which have made Amer- 
ica great. 
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the wind blowing? 


When it comes to che weather, that’s easy. One glance at the weather vane tells you. 

But in our business it’s not nearly that simp!+ 

True, there may be prevailing winds in the market from time-to time pushing 
prices either up—or down. 

But there are always so many cross currents affecting individual industries, indi- 
vidual companies, and individual stocks that it takes what amounts to a full time 
“weather bureau” to answer that question with any degree of authority. 

Here at Merrill Lynch, we call that weather bureau our Research Department. 

Hard core of the Department is a group of industry specialists and analysts—more 
than forty seasoned observers who share the responsibility of knowing all they can 
about forty-three different major industries and all the impcrtant companies in 
those industries. 

Day in and day out, they comb through millions of words of fact in news stories, 
annual reports, government studies, and industrial magazines. In the course of a 
year they will make hundreds of field trips to talk with the key people in every 
major industry. Taken collectively, these analysts are the very best ““weathermen” 
we know of when it comes to finding out which way the wind is really blowing in 
the world of stocks and bonds. 


own investments... 


If you'd like our Research Department to prepare the most careful analysis it can 
make of your present portfolio, just ask. 


There isn’t any charge—you’re not obligated in any way. Just include some dis- 
letter addressed to — 
Joseru C. QUINN 


MERRILL LYNCH, PIERCE, FENNER & SMITH 


INCORPORATED 
Members New York Stock Exchange and other principal Stock and Commodity Exchanges 


70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
132 offices in U.S., Canada and abroad 








| trouble. . 
| stupid and conformist-minded by the 
| “team approach” so much in vogue in our 
| nation’s schools. 

cussion of your over-all financial situation and your investment objectives in a | 





READERS - SAY 


G.I. Austerity 


Sm: As a taxpayer and as an officer in 
the regular army, I am compelled to 
register an objection to your editorial 
“G1. Austerity” (Fact and Comment, 
Forses, Nov. 15). 

In all fairness, dependents of State 
Department personnel should be subject 
to the same restrictions advocated for 
military dependents. Another contributor 
to the problem is the American tourist, 
whose fetish for travel to Europe pro- 
duces considerable income for Western 
European countries. One must also take 
note of trips by Congressmen, and can 
we discount fully American business rep- 
resentatives living in Western Europe? 

—Beprorp H. Berrey 
Major, 
U.S. Army 
San Antonic, Tex. 


Sr: A real disappointment. . . . Service 
families have a difficult enough time 
realizing any sort of family life. They are 
separated frequently and their pay rate 
gives them nct much more than a mar- 
ginal existence. 

—Rassi REUVEN SIEGEL 
Temple Adath Israel 
New York, N.Y. 


Sm: There is the greatest difficulty in 
getting talented young men to make a 
career of the service, and the reluctance 
of wives to accept the already consider- 
able amount of separation is a great fac- 
tor in their decision. Since as many as 


15 of a normal 30-years’ service can be 


spent overseas, it is not any help to have 
enforced separations of this magnitude. 

—JESSE CHARLTON 
Augusta, Ga. 


Just a few days after Forses’ editorial, 
the Defense Department announced meas- 
ures aimed at reducing the number of 


| military dependents abroad. Purpose of 


the cut: a reduction in the U.S.’ unfa- 
vorable payments balance and its conse- 


| quent loss of gold—Ep. 


Blame the School? 


Sm: Your revealing mention of the 
loss of “Yankee inventiveness” (‘“Prome- 


| theus Bound,” Forses, Nov. 1) should go 
If you’re not satisfied with just a glance at a weather vane when it comes to your | 


more deeply than merely to blame the 
conformity of American industry for this 
. . Pupils today are made dull, 


Millions and millions of people grop- 


ingly realize how awful our schools are, 
| but they are squelched by the smooth- 


talking school administrators who have 
a vested interest in the perpetuation of 
the mediocrity and conformity by which 
they live and whose products they are. .. . 
—Vincent A. McCrossen 
Boston College 

Chestnut Hill, Mass. 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 57) 
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PRESIDENT’S REPORT 


FROM NORTHERN STATES POWER COMPANY 





Owned by 77,900 shareholders, and serving over 600 communities in Minnesota, No. Dakota, So. Dakota, and Wisconsin 





The business climate's healthier in the NSP 
area because industry is diversified 





75 out of 78 kinds of industries located in NSP's 4 stetes 


Diversification of industry is a big 


factor in the healthy growth with 
stability in Wisconsin, Minnesota, 
North Dakota and South Dakota. 


Only three kinds of industries of the 
78 listed in the Standard Industrial 
Classification Manual are not 
represented. 


These three are anthracite and 
bituminous coal mining and tobacco 
manufacture. 

But, almost everything else that is 
manufactured or distributed comes from 
the area served by Northern States 
Power Company. 


This broad diversification helps 


spread our kilowatt—hour revenue...helps 
make our economy more stable. 


























Percent of NSP Industrial Electric Revenues, 1959 


Note in the graph above that 6l¢ of 
NSP 1959 industrial electric revenue 
comes from manufacturing. Almost a third 
of this revenue was from food processing 
industries which also help stabilize 
our economy. 


Not only is industry diversified, but 
in 1959, 44.4% of our electric revenue 
came from residential and rural 
customers. This is desirable business. 
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Percent of NSP Total Electric Revenues, 1959 


This high ratio of individual 
customers to company customers helps 
give us a "built-in stability." 


Our labor force is highly intelligent, 
which serves to attract electronic 
firms——one of the faster growing 
industries today. 


In Minnesota alone, there are now 
more than 100 electronic firms with 
annual sales of more than $500 million. 


Other new industries have also become 
important in recent years. These 
include oil refineries, chemical plants 
and insurance companies. In the 
Minneapolis-St. Paul area alone there 
are 43 insurance companies with annual 


premiums exceeding $420 million. 


Industry, as a whole, is becoming 
more and more aware of the advantages 
of this area, and from indications, the 
steady growth of industry into this 
area will continue. 























How Valid Is Yield 
as an 
Investment Factor? 


What happened this year in a de- 
clining market to the yield of 25 
stocks selected at random from the 
Big Board? “Yields—The Market 
and the Future” will give you a new 
insight into the merits of yield as a 
gauge for judging investments. 


Aware of Housewares’ Boom? 


How is color in kitchenware being 
reflected in our economy? What sig- 
nificant trends should the investor be 
alerted toin the housewares business? 
A realistic forecast of this growing 
industry by Donald E. Noble, Presi- 
dent, Rubbermaid, Incorporated, is 
a special feature in the November 
issue of THE EXCHANGE Magazine. 
“‘Housewares—Retailing’s Liveliest 
Youngster” is exciting, informative 
reading. 

“Gold Stocks Grab Headlines” 


What chain reaction caused 9 stocks 
on the New York Stock Exchange to 
be among the most active issues the 
day after the London gold price 
soared? What were these stocks— 
and which of them hit new highs for 
the year on this day? The November 
EXCHANGE Magazine brings you the 
facts. 


Real Story of Security Credit 
You'll especially want to read the 
article written by authors of a new 
book titled, “Security Credit—Its 
Economic Role & Regulation.” This 
is a pioneering study of the history 
and functions of credit in the securi- 
ties market. Read about the many 
and varied uses of security loans, 
the role of the Federal Reserve, the 
economic effects of security credit. 
See what the authors think about 


THE EXCHANGE Magazine, Dept. 7 
11 Wall Street, New York 5, N.Y. 


Enclosed is $1.50 (check, cash, money order) for 
each subscription. Please send the next 12 issues of 
THE EXCHANGE Magazine to: 


the effects of margin requirements 
on the stock market. By Dr. Jules I. 
Bogen and Dr. Herman E. F rooss, 
professors at the Graduate School of 
Business Administration of New 
York University. 


Dividend Scoreboard 


Cash dividend payments during the 
first 9 months of 1960 by companies 
listed on the New York Stock Ex- 
change set a new peak for the 18th 
consecutive year. You'll find the re- 
port in this information-packed No- 
vember issue of THE EXCHANGE Mag- 
azine. You'll see which of the 25 in- 
dustrial groups made the largest 
percentage increases. What group 
showed the greatest percentage de- 
cline. You'll want to compare the 
percentage gain of dividends paid by 
companies listed on the Big Board 
with that of all corporations issuing 
reports. 


Vital Information You Can’t 
Buy on Newsstands 


You can get this magazine by sub- 
scription only. It is not for sale on 
newsstands. If you would like this 
November issue —and absorbing is- 
sues in the months ahead—just mail 
the 1-year subscription coupon 
below. A subscription to THE EX- 
CHANGE Magazine would make an 
excellent Christmas gift—simply 
send us your gift list with names and 
addresses plus $1.50 for each 1-year 
subscription. Every one of the 12 
monthly issues of THE EXCHANGE 
Magazine is packed with useful in- 
vestment information. Why not send 
in your own and your gift subscrip- 
tions today? 
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TRENDS & TANGENTS 


De Soto last month became the sec- 
ond (after Ford’s Edsel) major cas- 
ualty in the medium-priced auto 
field. Confirming rumors which had 
been flying around Detroit for 
months, Chrysler Corp. notified its 
1,649 De Soto dealers that produc- 
tion of the car was being suspended 
immediately because of “shifts in 
market patterns.” 

a a e 

Rail carloadings continue to fall at 
a faster than seasonal pace, causing 
railwaymen to sing the blues louder 
than ever. Carloadings normally de- 
cline in November and December, 
but the 5.8% week-to-week drop in 
mid-November was particularly se- 
vere. One immediate effect: rail- 
roads as a group say they plan to trim 
their capital spending some 10% (to 
about $850 million) in 1961. 

” * o 

Baldwin-Lima-Hamilton heading for 
merger or dissolution? Wall Street 
suspects one or the other may hap- 
pen. The big capital goods maker 
earned just $1.2 million (28c a share) 
on sales of $100 million in the first 
nine months of this year, and its book 
value of $27.17 a share is more than 
double its market price. Straw-in- 
the-wind: there has been continued 
“insider” buying by the investment 
house of Wertheim & Co. 

s e + 

Steelmen face fresh troubles. Already 
operating at a dismal 51% of capacity, 
they now appear to be losing their 
once-profitable export market. In 
September alone, steel exports tum- 
bled by 31%, to 226,000 tons. Mean- 


| while, U.S. imports of foreign steel 
rose by 12.5% just a month earlier as 


foreign steelmakers stepped up their 


| export drive to offset the drop in 


European car production. 
e a * 
Despite weak markets, new stocks 
are being listed at a rapid pace. By 


| mid-November, the American Stock 
| Exchange had approved its 100th new 
| listing this year, up from 63 in all of 
| 1959. At the same date the Big 
| Board had approved 54 new listings, 
| another modern record. 


* oe ” 

Middling-sized Dan River Mills is the 
current envy of the textile industry. 
The company now is headed for its 
fifth straight year of higher earnings, 
and its best showing since the Korean 
War. Reason for Dan River's sta- 
bility: ownership of a profitable sell- 
ing and commission factoring busi- 
ness, which it acquired in 1956 as an 
offset to the swings in textiles. 
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Real-estate syndicates now face tight- 
ened scrutiny by the Securities & 
Exchange Commission. Though in- 
vestors are admitted to the groups as 
general partners, rather than stock- 
holders, the SEC says that the syndi- 
cates still must register their offerings 
—which many have not been doing. 


t a - 
Savings bond holders are finally get- 
ting a break from Uncle Sam, To 
encourage continued holding by own- 


ers of 24% F and G bonds that ma- | 
ture next year, the Government has | 


offered to swap them 4% bonds ma- 
turing in 1969. The new issue has 
the added advantage of being mar- 
ketable—whereas the savings bonds 


are not. To make the exchange, sav- | 
ings bond holders will have to pay | 


a small premium of $1.32 per $100 
bond. 


. * a 
Alarmed by DuPont, Homsey scandal, | 


the New York Stock Exchange has 


ordered its member firms dealing | 


with the public to take out more 
fidelity insurance for its personnel. 
Such insurance guarantees that any 


loss due to dishonesty will be reim- | 
bursed to the victim up to the amount | 
of the bond. Estimated cost to mem- | 
ber firms: at least $500,000 a year. | 


o o . 
Revolutionary new telephone service 
may soon be coming your way. The 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 


now is testing a new system of elec- | 


tronic switching, the latest develop- 
ment from its Bell Laboratories. 
Highly technical in nature, this sys- 
tem will make for much faster dial- 
ing than now, instantaneous connec- 
tions—and it will even transfer calls 
to a subscriber who is away from 
home. 
* eo a 

Transitron Corp., which first went 
public just a year ago, successfully 
weathered a huge secondary offering 
of its stock. The Bakalar brothers, 
who founded the company, last month 
sold a block of 1,250,000 shares 
through a syndicate headed! by Mer- 
rill Lynch. Despite the size of the 
offering ($43.8 million), Transitron’s 
selling price on the Big Board was 
unaffected, closed unchanged on the 
day of the sale. Proceeds to the 
Bakalars to date: some $77 million. 

* eo 7 

Drink wine for your health, argues 
San Francisco’s Wine Institute, a 
trade association. Now selling $450 
million worth of wine a year, the 
winemakers hope to push that figure 
even higher by emphasizing the 
health-giving properties of the grape. 
The association is aiming at the med- 
ical profession, has mailed a publi- 
cation, Uses of Wine in Medical 
Practice, to more than 12,000 doctors. 
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We’re proud of the mechanical accuracy of the Friden fully automatic 
calculator. But neither it nor any other calculator can get a right 
answer from a wrong entry. 


The calculator that allows the smallest margin for operator error will 
actually prove to be the most accurate. 


The Friden SBT requires fewer manual keystrokes, fewer operator 
decisions than any other calculator on the market.* Jn terms of day- 
to-day output, this makes it the most accurate calculator you can buy. 


For a no-obligation, ten-minute demonstration of “The Thinking 
Machine of American Business,” call your Friden man or write: 
Friden, Inc., San Leandro, California. 


*This is PRACTIMATION: automation so hand-in-hand with prac- 
ticality there can be no other word for it. 


© 1960 FRIDEN, 1% 








Official U.S. Navy Photograph 


Power for a fighting fish... 


The atomic submarine U. S. S. Triton, whose underwater 
global voyage recently made naval history, is equipped with 
Anaconda nuclear reactor cable which provides for the 
critical functions of power supply, position indication and 
temperature control. Developed in cooperation with United 
States Navy engineers, similar cable serves aboard all of 
the nuclear submarines thus far built in this country. In 
addition, uranium serves as the life-power of these man- 
made fishes—power enough to propel the Triton approxi- 
mately 60,000 miles without refueling! {foday, Anaconda 
is the nation’s largest producer of uranium oxide concen- 
trate, from which this super-fuel is made. 

But nuclear energy has other vitally important applica- 
tions, notably for peaceful purposes. Uranium concentrate, 
product of Anaconda’s uranium ore-processing, is com- 
pressed into tiny ceramic pellets, each not much larger than 
an aspirin tablet. The energy from one such pellet could run 
a TV set for almost a year. Two dozen would furnish as 
much electricity as an average home would use in three 


years. And it’s happening now! At Shippingport, Pennsyl- 
vania, the Duquesne Light Company’s remarkable power 
generating plant utilizes a million of these pellets in a pace- 
setting operation which creates a bright pattern for the 
future. In the meantime, uranium makes life safer for most 
of us through radioisotopes which contribute much towards 
better products, better health, and which may help to pro-. 
vide better food. 

Through its millions of tons of uranium ore reserves, 
through new copper sources such as the new El Salvador 
Mine in Chile, and through constant product research and 
development, Anaconda serves the nation in peace—and in 
the pursuit of peace. 
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“With all thy getting get understanding” 


FACT AND COMMENT 





by MALCOLM S. FORBES 


IKEDA’S MANDATE 


Toxyo—Japan has given the answer to foreigners who 
feared that the recent street rioting and political assassi- 
nations marked a return to its old, undemocratic ways. 
The answer at the ballot box was this: democracy in Japan, 
if not entirely mature, is at least in a healthy adolescence. 

The conservative and pro-Western Liberal-Democrats 
won an absolute majority in the Diet. They won on clear- 
cut issues. The issues: continued alliance with the U.S.; 
and maintaining the free-enterprise policies that have 
made this nation one of the most prosperous. 

There was nothing ambiguous. The Liberal-Democrats 
openly stood on their alliance with the U.S. The left wing 
Socialist Party openly opposed the U/S. alliance. The 
Japanese people made a clear choice for free enterprise 
and a Western political orientation. 

What was specifically significant about this campaign 
was that excesses apparently cost both parties votes. Ob- 
servers are agreed that the street rioting which blocked 
Ike’s visit cost the left wingers hundreds of thousands of 
votes. As one Japanese editor put it to me: “The riots 
raised a specter of lawlessness that scared every Japa- 
nese who had so much as a TV set to call his own. And 
most of us have at least that much prosperity these days.” 
In other words, when people are hungry and homeless, a 
good street riot is a pleasant diversion. But when they 
have a stake in their country’s economy, they also have 
a stake in law and order. 

This new aversion to violence seems to have cost the 
right wing Liberal-Democrats some votes as 
well as the Socialists. The October assassi- 
nation of Inejiro Asanuma, leader of the 
Socialist party, seems to have helped the So- 
cialists; rightly or wrongly some voters as- 
sociated the Liberal-Democrats with rightist 
extremism. 

The obvious fact, therefore, is that the bulk 
ot the Japanese voted for moderation and most 
ballots were cast for whichever side the voter 
felt stood for moderation A big majority 
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HAYATO IKEDA 


thought that meant the pro-U.S. Liberal-Democrats 

It would be naive to assume that the election was an 
expression of popularity for the U.S. Japanese elections 
do not work that way. The Japanese are an insular peo- 
ple, more than a little smug about their own culture. If 
they voted for continued association with the U.S. it was 
because, as a taxi driver bluntly put it: “Friendship with 
the U.S. is in Japan’s best interest.” But there is nothing 
wrong with this. Association based on self-interest is the 
basis of some of the most enduring alliances in history. 

So, Premier Hayato Ikeda continues in office, with a 
clear mandate. He has promised that he will try to double 
Japan’s national income by 1970. That means Japan will 
have to produce a Gross National Product of $73 billion, 
a per capita income of $580 and a growth rate of 7.2% 
All this in a nation that is barely 100 years removed from 
purest pre-industrial feudalism. 

Yet, if the industrious Japanese continue in their pres- 
ent mood, there is every reason to think they can make it 


WHY WAIT FOR UNCLE SAM TO DO IT? 


Even though they differ on cures, most reasonable 
Americans are agreed that our society is lagging in certain 
respects. High on the list of the items most people would 
agree demand action is that of urban renewal. 

What, in other words, are we going to do 
about the decaying hearts of our great cities 
and the subsequent development of urban 
sprawl? As with most social problems today, 
disagreement comes in when we discuss means. 
Those on the Left are all for massive Federal 
intervention—and the more the better. The 
rest of us would like to see our cities improved 
but with a minimum of Federal intervention. 

In this respect I recommend to all thought- 
ful people a talk given recently by David 
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Rockefeller, the distinguished banker and youngest of 
John D.’s grandsons. David Rockefeller regards urban 
renewal and slum clearance as one of the most pressing 
problems facing our society. He himself has taken a lead 
in urban renewal plans for New York City. 

What concerns Rockefeller is that we are letting the 
old centers of our great cities fall into shabby disrepair. 
We are allowing them to fester into slums where the 
most economically unfortunate segment of the popula- 
tion lives a substandard life and where the development 
of good citizenship is all but impossible. At the same 
time, this creates an economic 
paradox: the flight of the well- 
heeled citizenry to the suburbs 
necessitates the building of whole 
new sets of schools, transportation 
systems, churches and _ utilities; 
this at a time when existing serv- 
ices in the center of the cities are 
being under-utilized. 

We have let the matter go so 
far that, in Rockefeller’s opinion, 
urban renewal is today a $120- 
billion problem, involving the replacement of not less 
than 6.4 million housing units. “Urban renewal,” he says, 
“is a challenge to our cities, our people, and indeed to 
our American way of life.” 

Rockefeller, however, is not in favor of shouting for 
Uncle Sam. “Public funds,” he says, “simply are not 
and cannot be available in sufficient quantity to do the 
job. The final harvest must be determined by private 
capital investment.” : 

Because of the profitability of slums for certain land- 
lords, however, urban renewal land is prohibitively ex- 
pensive for development purposes. And today’s build- 
ing costs are ruinously high in the big cities. Therefore, 
Rockefeller points out, government must step in tc make 
things easier for private capital. He thirks write-downs 
of land costs under Title I legislation is a step in the 
right direction. 

Rockefeller also suggests that local governments might 
do more in the way of offering tax advantages to urban 
renewal developers. (He points out that any short-run 
loss in tax money will be more than offset in the long run 
by the increase in values brought out by reversing the 
urban decay.) Rockefeller thinks, for example, that 
California’s statute permitting developers to issue tax- 
free bonds is an idea that might be copied elsewhere. 
And, last but not least, he urges that labor unions could 
help by permitting more efficient use of new materials 
and new techniques to cut the cost of building. 

But the real moral of Rockefeller’s view on urban 
renewal is this: nothing can be done unless local civic 
leaders work for it. Development money must be 
coaxed in. Limited Federal aid must be sought. Appro- 
priate local laws and ordinances must be pushed through. 


DAVID ROCKEFELLER 


This is the kind of job that demands the initiative of 
local businessmen, clergymen and political leaders. So 
far only a start has been made in most cities. But large- 
scale urban renewal cannot be delayed much longer. 
Unless civic leadership is forthcoming, the clamor from 
the Left for strong Federal intervention will grow. 

Moral: all of us who are interested in checking the 
growth of Federal power had better start doing some- 
thing about urban renewal in our own communities. 


1 
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FOREIGN COMPETITION, RED STYLE 


U.S. businessmen are accustomed to thinking of foreign 
competition largely in terms of British, West German 
and Japanese rivals. But they ought to be getting ready 
to adjust to the tactics of a considerably more ruthless 
competitor. I refer, of course, to the Soviet Union. In 
two directions last month burgeoning Red economic com- 
petition made itself felt. One was in oil. By offering 
an attractive deal to Italy’s Enrico Mattei (see “The Last 
Straw?” p. 26), Russia made a major crack in the rich 
Western European oil market. 

The other Soviet move was less direct. It involved the 
“revaluation” of the ruble. The monetary effect of the move 
was virtually zero (see “Shell Game,” p. 33). As propa- 
ganda, however, it was significant. It was Russia’s way of 
trying to show that, while the dollar was under pressure, 
the ruble was getting stronger. It proved quite dramati- 
cally that the Russians are more than ever interested in 
their commercial prestige and that they may be moving 
slowly toward a convertible ruble. 

These two Russian moves did not attract the attention 
that some of their political gam- 
bits have. There are those who 
argue that neither the oil deal 
nor the fuss about the ruble 
mean much. (Some claim that 
Russia cannot afford to disrupt 
the world oil market because she 
would be hurting her own inter- 
ests as an oil exporter.) 

Be this as it may, the important 
thing to remember is this: these 
are not isolated moves. They are 
basic to Russia’s current strategy, conclusive evidence 
for those who care to read it that what we have seen 
in the way of Soviet economic competition is only the 
preliminaries. Rather, therefore, than merely grousing 
about Communist tactics or deprecating their impor- 
tance, Western businessmen and Western governments 
would do well to face the fact that Russian competition 
for world markets is going to get a good deal tougher. 
Russia will be a powerful competitor and a ruthless 
one to boot. 
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Broadly diversified within 
the construction industry... 


AMERICAN - MARIETTA 


Construction Materials 


Demand for American-Marietta construction tractors, A-M’s diversified construction materials 
materials is keyed to the growing requirements for have contributed to improved quality standards in 
new highways, bridges, water, sewer and drainage all phases of construction. 

facilities—and the continuing rise in public, com- 
mercial and industrial building. 


With an emphasis on economy, builders everywhere 
welcome American-Marietta’s ability to maintain 
Developed and engineered to provide the utmost in prompt delivery schedules through its strategically 
efficiency and dependability for architects and con- located plants, mills and quarries. 


The startling dimensions of America’s economi> growth and expanding 
markets have been projected in a special report, “The Years Ahead: 1960 To 
1975.” The significant conclusions of this professional study have far-reaching 
implications for every thoughtful executive. You are invited to send for a copy. 
Address Department YA, American-Marietta Company, Chicago 11, Illinois. 


PAINTS + PRINTING INKS + DYES + RESINS + ADHESIVES 


CHEMICALS + SEALANTS + METALLURGICAL PRODUCTS iG 
ENVIRONMENTAL TEST EQUIPMENT + HOUSEHOLD PRODUCTS 
CONSTRUCTION MATERIALS + LIME « REFRACTORIES + CEMENT 


American-Marietta 


Progress through Research Company 


Chicago 11, Illinois 
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NATIONAL STEEL 


Each year, the midwest metalworking area 
sends out a multi-billion-dollar flow of 
fabricated metal products—an almost inde- 
scribable variety of industrial and consumer 
goods. Historically, this area has used and 
shipped more steel than it has produced. 


National Steel is pushing to completion for 
our newest division, Midwest Steel Corpora- 
tion, an ultra-modern steel-finishing plant 
on the Indiana shore of Lake Michigan. 
Located near Chicago, this new plant is in 
the heart of the great and fast-growing, 


ey 
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midwest steel consuming area. And we are 
equipping it to set new standards of quality. 


Early in 1961 this plant will start producing 
galvanized steel and will soon follow with 
electrolytic tin plate and hot-roiled and 
cold-rolled sheets and strip. Initial yearly 
capacity will be 750,000 tons. 


So with the new Midwest Steel plant 
augmenting the production of our Weirton 
Steel division in Weirton, West Virginia and 
our Great Lakes Steel division in Detroit, 


we'll have three strategieally located up-to- 
the-minute plants serving the metalworking 
heart of the nation. 


Better equipped than ever to supply first- 
quality steels in quantity and deliver them 
economically where they’re needed, we'll be 
in a better position than ever to grow with 
the growing midwest metalworking area. 


This STEELMARK of the American 
steel industry tells you a product is 
steel-made, steel-modern and steel- 
strong. Look for it when you buy. 


NATIONAL STEEL CORPORATION, GRANT BUILDING, PITTSBURGH, PA. Major divisions: Great Lakes Steel Corporation * Weirton Steel Company 
Midwest Steel Corporation « Stran-Steel Corporation « Enameistrip Corporation » The Hanna Furnace Corporation + National Steel Products Company 
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THE PATIENT HUSBANDMAN 


Though it has been in all the right places at the 
right times, and siraddles perhaps the most basic 
of all businesses, fertilizer-making International 
Minerals & Chemical has found it no easy mat- 
ter to harvest rich returns on its own seed cash. 


In characteristic deadpan prose, the 
US. Department of Agriculture last 
month reported an economic marvel. 
The 1960 crops harvest—the wheat, 
corn and 57 other commodities that 
help fill the nation’s cupboard— 
bulged 22% beyond the 1947-49 aver- 
age. Farmers had, in short, reaped 
the greatest harvest in U.S. history. 

The nation, burdened with a dec- 
ade’s farm surpluses, might well have 
wished to have been spared such 
abundance. Yet to a tall, darkly 
handsome man in Skokie, Ill, the 
land’s bursting abundance was a wel- 
come event and no surprise. For 
Thomas M. Ware, 42, is president of 
International Minerals & Chemical 
Corp.,* the nation’s largest producer 
of fertilizer materials. As he well 
knows, the greatest factor in the U.S. 
farmland’s prodigal productivity is 
the farmers’ increasing fondness for, 
and growing dependence upon, chemi- 
cal fertilizers. 

Ware, himself an enginee® (by 
training) and salesman (by instinct), 
is the man to appreciate its impor- 
tance. For wherever grain is plump 
in the ear and the cotton is high, the 
odds are good that some form of his 
phosphates or potash—or, more often, 
some formulation using both—had 
done its work. Thus, though the 
amount of U.S. farmland in cultiva- 
tion has dropped 7% since 1950, the 
amount of nitrogen, phosphates and 
potash consumed in farm fertilizers 
has not dropped at all. In the past 


*International Minerals & Chemical Corp. 
Traded NYSE. Recent price: 327%. 
(1960): high, 3644; low, 29. 
. .60. Indicated fiscal 
r share (fiscal 1960): $3. 
million. Ticker symbol: 
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two years, in fact, consumption of 
these three materials—the basic con- 
stituents of all plant foods—has actu- 
ally increased. 

Fertility Rites. The big cause was 
simply increasing exhaustion of the 
soil. The harder land is worked, the 
faster vital soil nutrients leave the 
earth, and the faster they must be 
replaced. 





SLOW GROWTH 
A specialist at making farmland 
yield richer crops, IMC has been less 
successful in making its own capital 
produce. Although it has built book 
value by plowing back profits, the 
increased capital has yielded little in 
the way of extra profits. 
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Federal programs to reduce farm 
surpluses and strengthen prices have 
only accelerated the trend. In some- 
thing like an annual fertility rite, 
farmers reacted by pouring on ferti- 
lizer to make three bushels grow 
where only two did before. 

Thus, with history and human na- 
ture on its side, IMC has grown big 
in the fertilizer boom. Sales in fiscal 
1960 (ended last June 30) reached a 
record $124 million, up 88% in the 
past ten years. Ware, of course, has 
not lacked for competition. Also 
prominent in the field: 

@ AMERICAN AGRICULTURAL CHEMI- 
caL Co., an important producer of 
phosphates, but even more important 
in mixed fertilizers (Agrico brand). 
Latest annual sales: $90 million, up 
73% in the past ten years. 

e Tennessee Corp., the nation’s 
largest producer of highly concen- 
trated phosphates, but with an even 
bigger stake in industrial chemicals 
and metals. Estimated 1960 sales: 
$89 million, up 79% in ten years. 

e Smiru-Dovctass Co., a major 
supplier of phosphates and mixed 
fertilizers under its own name, plus 
animal feeds, other chemicals. Sales: 
$54 million, up 108% in ten years. 

e Porasu Co. or Amenica, largest 
domestic producer of potash, produc- 
ing about one third of total U.S. out- 
put. Sales: $20 million, up 31% 
since 1951. 

Since anhydrous ammonia is the 
cheapest source of nitrogen, many a 
topnotch chemical company (Allied 
Chemical, Monsanto and Dow) is also 
active in the industry. 

Yet no company has cultivated the 
total fertilizer market more inten- 
sively than International Minerals & 
Chemical. Apart from IMC, the na- 
tion’s largest producer of phosphates 
and the third-biggest factor in potash, 
no other company is a major factor in 
two of the three basic materials. 
Ware’s company, as well, probably 
ranks fifth in production of mixed 
fertilizers, the form in which most 
nitrogen, phosphates and potash 
reach the farm. 
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IMC’S WARE(r) IN POTASH MINE: 
“this is a sophisticated business” 


It is no accident that IMC has not, 
however, ventured into nitrogen. 
“Our great strength,” says Tom 
Ware, “is in mineral processing, and 
that’s what the phosphate and potash 
‘business comes down to. Nitrogen, on 
the other hand, is essentially a chemi- 
cal business. It’s easy to get into, 
and it’s even easier to get into trouble 
with.” 


Thirty-Year Famine. IMC’s role as 


the only fertilizer company producing 
both potash and phosphates owes en- 


tirely to Tom Ware’s father, his prede- 
cessor as its president and now 
IMC’s chairman. A mining engineer, 
Louis Ware also had a solid educa- 
tion in finance (five years with the 
old New York Trust Co.) when he 
took over IMC’s presidency in 1939. 

“In all its 30 years mining phos- 
phate rock and mixing fertilizers,” 
Ware senior recalls, “the company 
had never paid a dividend on its 
common stock, was $80 or so in ar- 
rears on its preferred dividends.” 

On a brief tour of inspection, Louis 
Ware quickly spotted a wasting 
asset: an option to work some potash 
deposits in Carlsbad, N. Mex. After 
much pleading, he got some banks to 
lend him the $5 million he needed to 
open a mine there. His timing was 
perfect. World War II had just cut 
off all shipments of German potash, 
for 20 years a major source of US. 
supply. Ware was thus assured of a 
market from the day the mine started 
up in 1940. 

But Ware had to make all his own 
luck in his second big move, a hard 
battle to recapitalize the company. 
Finally he convinced holders of the 
heavily-in-arrears preferred issue 
that their best chance lay in exchang- 
ing their old shares for one new pre- 
saree share and some common. They 
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have never had cause to regret their 
decision. For IMC began dividends 
on the new preferred at once, on the 
common in 1943, less than four years 
after Ware took over. Says Chairman 
Louis Ware: “We've been growing 
ever since.” 

What Sewage? Grow IMC has. To- 
day its total assets of $139 million 
are nearly as large as those of Amer- 
ican Agricultural ($78 million) and 
Tennessee Corp. ($75 million) com- 
bined, and more than three times as 
big as either those of Smith-Douglass 
($45 million) or Potash Co. ($46 
million). 

Appropriately, no other company 
has worked so hard to give a “big 
business” tone to the fertilizer indus- 
try. Nothing irks young Tom Ware 
more than the popular notion that 
agricultural materials are less a manu- 
facturing business than a transpor- 
tation problem built around an out- 
house or an abattoir. “The fertilizer 
business has changed whether finan- 
cial men realize it or not,” snaps he. 
“Some of them still think we deal in 
sewage, old blood and God only 
knows what else. Actually, this busi- 
ness requires a high capital invest- 
ment and a high degree of technolo- 
gy. There’s no identification with 
waste products. This is a sophisti- 
cated business.” 

Lo, the Subtle Strawberry. Sophisti- 
cation, or at least an attempt at it, 
is apparent in everything Tom Ware 
touches, from IMC’s new $5-million 
company headquarters at Skokie (a 
21-acre brick and glass complex boast- 
ing a “campus-like” atmosphere) 
to its current sales effort dubbed 
“Full Orbit” (“Out-of-this-world 
service”), or even its annual report 
(heavy paper, many of the pictures 
suitable for framing). 

But this sophistication also runs 
more than skin-deep. At its sprawl- 
ing phosphate lands in central Flori- 
da, three monstrous booms and drag 
lines, costing more than $1 million 
apiece, crunch their way through 
open-pit mines, scooping up enough 
phosphate rock in one hour to fill a 
48-car freight train. (Characteristi- 
cally, Tom Ware hired a computer to 
program the most efficient digging 
pattern.) At his depp-shaft mine at 
Carlsbad, processing of the reddish- 
white potash ore requires a fleet of 
15 electric locomotives traversing 42 
miles of track. 

IMC’s research efforts, now aver- 
aging over $3 million a year, in- 
clude a cunning “tasting laboratory” 
at Skokie where special equipment 
can detect 20 different “flavor notes” 
in a strawberry. Other technicians, 
for instance, brood over how much 
magnesium (as a trace element in 


soil) will contribute toward strength- 
ening grapefruit stems. Others in- 
vestigate whether IMC’s green thumb 
can help create a “snappier” potato 
chip. (The verdict: it can, through 
proper amounts of chloride-free po- 
tassium, the key element in potash.) 

The Bad Earth. But for all its so- 
phisticated efforts in making other 
people’s crops grow, IMC has recently 
harvested no bumper-size profits it- 
self. Although its sales have nearly 
doubled in the past decade, earn- 
ings have mostly moved sideways, at 
times slumped sharply. In the fiscal 
year ended last June 30—IMC’s best 
operating year in the past ten—total 
net earnings reached $7.5 million on 
sales of $124 million. The largest 
profit in the company’s 51-year his- 
tory, it nevertheless worked out to a 
pedestrian 6% return on sales. Ten 
years ago IMC was netting $6.5 mil- 
lion after taxes on sales of only $66 
million—a 9.8% return. 

From the stockholders’ point of 
view, the comparison is even less fa- 
vorable. Chiefly because of higher 
interest payments on long-term debt 
(doubled in size to $26.7 million) and 
slow but steady expansion in the 
supply of common stock (up nearly 
20% to 2.4 million shares), last year’s 
record total net worked out to just 
$3 per share. Back in 1951, on a 
13% lower total net, per share earn- 
ings came to $3.06. 

“IGL” Down. This slide in profita- 
bility has not gone unnoticed on Wall 
Street. Back in 1951, “IGL” common 
traded at an all-time high of 44%. 
In 1952 Louis Ware was able to sell, 
with ease, a $20-million issue of con- 
vertible debentures with options to 
convert into common stock at $54 
IGL has not reached higher than 36% 
in the past five years. 


—TALL STALKS, smaut ears— 


Fertilizer producers’ sales have sprouted 
like healthy cornstalks these past ten 
years. But their growth has borne only 
withered ears of new profit—except for 
Tennessee Corp., which has a large stake 
in non-agricultural chemicals and 
minerals. 


Sales* 10-Yr. 
(mil.) Gain 


Net* 
(mil.) 


10-Yr. 
Change 


Inti. Min. 
& Chem. $124 


Am. Agr. 

Chem. 90 
Tennessee 

Corp. 89 
Smith- 

Douglass 54 


*Fiscal 1960. tEst. 1960. 
non-recurring profit 


+88% $ 75 15% 


+73 36 6 60—10 


479 «1S 4-221 
+108 = 3.5** 4.119 


**includes $784,000 
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One big factor stunting the growth 
of earnings has been the relatively 
huge sums IMC has spent for capital 
improvements. In the past ten years, 
the Wares have spent $104.5 million— 
three times their capital expenditures 
in the previous ten years—to keep 
their mining operations up-to-date, 
to build a major phosphate process- 
ing plant and, most recently, to de- 
velop a huge new potash property in 
Canada. 

In the wake of such open-handed 
spending, depreciation charges have 
more than doubled in a decade, to 
$6.9 million last year. These bites out 
of pretax profits have obscured the 
fact that IMC has made more prog- 
ress in the past ten years than earn- 
ings alone would indicate. While earn- 
ings fell a bit from $3.06 to $3 a 
share between 1951 and 1960, sharply 
higher depreciation charges pushed 
total cash flow a healthy one third 
ahead, from $4.48 to $5.92 a share in 
the same period. 

Tough Rows to Hoe. Meanwhile 
most of IMC’s competitors have had 
equally tough rows to hoe in boost- 
ing net profits. Where IMC set a new 
recurd in total net last year, Ameri- 
can Agricultural Chemical, for ex- 
ample, was reporting a net profit of 
just $3.6 million on sales of $90 mil- 
lion. Compared with 1951, this 
amounted to a 10% drop in profits on 
a 73% rise in sales. Earnings of 


Potash Co. of America had gone down 
40% on a 31% sales rise over the 
same period. 

The one big exception to this trend 
has been New York-based Tennessee 
Corp., whose sales have risen some 


79% (to an estimated $89 million in 
calendar 1960), with net profits rising 
more than three times as fast (to an 
estimated $11.5 million). Unlike IMC 
and the others, however, about half 
of Tennessee Corp.’s sales volume 
comes from non-agricultural markets, 
thanks to its industrial chemicals and 
metals businesses. 

IMC, too, has taken steps to move 
beyond its half-century-old agricul- 
tural markets. It has long sold fluo- 
rine-based materials, by-products of 
its Florida phosphate diggings. Since 
1951, when Louis Ware picked up a 
specialized producer of industrial 
clays, IMC has grown rapidly in that 
field as well. And one of Tom Ware’s 
first moves on taking over IMC’s 
presidency in 1958 was to organize 
these into a separate “industrial min- 
erals” division, which now operates 16 
plants producing a list of 28 items 
ranging from aplite (used in glass- 
making) to western bentonite (used 
in oil-well drilling muds). All told, 
these now account for over 10% of 
IMC’s annual sales volume. 
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Accent on Ac’cent. It has even ven- 
tured into consumer markets, extract- 
ing monosodium glutamate from 
sugar beets to be sold in supermar- 
kets as the “flavor enhancer” known 
as Ac’cent. Food processors are even 
bigger buyers of the stuff. Says 
Tom Ware: “You can’t buy a can of 
Campbell’s soup without our Ac’cent 
in it.” Ac’cent sales now run “in ex- 
cess of $1 million a month,” or prob- 
ably as much as Ware’s 28 industrial 
minerals put together. IMC is cur- 
rently expanding its Ac’cent plant at 
San Jose, Calif. by 25%. 

Yet IMC’s basic fortunes are in- 
evitably tied to the land. With serf- 
like toil, Tom Ware has worked hard 
to protect profit margins in his own 
mixed fertilizer plants, which account 
for 25% of sales. Traditionally a 
highly seasonal business (farmers buy 
70% or more of their needs in just 
four spring months), with off-season 
price-cutting rampant, the mixed fer- 
tilizer business has gotten increas- 
ingly rough. 

To minimize price competition, 
Ware has lustily beat the drum for 
his premium-priced Rainbow and Su- 
per Rainbow mixtures. Where stand- 
ard fertilizers sell for about $60 a 
ton in a typical northerly farm area, 
his Rainbow mix may go for $65, his 
Super Rainbow mix for $75. Intro- 
duced just four years ago, these pre- 
mium lines now contribute 34% of 
Ware's plant food division’s sales vol- 
ume. Even so, the mixed fertilizer 
business has played a part in grind- 
ing down IMC’s over-all profit mar- 
gins in recent years. 

Last One In. The heaviest attrition, 
however, has come in the biggest part 
of IMC’s business—the mining and 
processing of the basic fertilizer mate- 
rials which make up more than half 


of total sales volume. Thus the bulk 
of the $104.5 million the Wares have 
spent in the past ten years has gone 
to stay competitive and to expand 
IMC’s share of the phosphates and 
potash markets. They have had little 
choice. For IMC’s potash reserves at 
Carlsbad are, experts guess, perhaps 
one third less rich than those Potash 
Co. has close by. Says Ware: “The 
fact that we can process lower grades, 
be competitive in price and quality 
and still make money on potash shows 
that we know our business. I think 
we're the most efficient produc_rs in 
the world.” 

It has taken considerable skill to 
preserve IMC’s margins. Potash came 
out of the war selling at $21.43 per 
ton. Last year, despite rising labor 
and other costs, it sold at $21 per ton. 
From time to time in the years be- 
tween, off-season discounts of 10% 
and more have been common. 

IMC’s phosphate diggings in and 
about Polk County, Fla, by happy 
contrast, have been burdened with 
no such inherent disadvantage. While 
phosphate prices, under continual 
competitive pressure, have varied 
little in recent years, steady gains in 
mining efficiency have offset rising 
costs. “Think of it,” says Tom Ware 
earnestly. “Here’s phosphate rock, a 
life-giving mineral, that we can sell 
at a profit for $6 a ton. That's less 
than you pay for washed gravel!” 

But staying competitive in phos- 
phates has posed other problems and 
cost IMC dear. In the early 1950s 
such companies as Tennessee Corp. 
and meat packers Swift and Armour 
raced into big-volume production of 
triple superphosphates. In a business 
where freight costs can more than 
double the price of fertilizer materials 
between mine and farm, it was a natu- 


STRIP-MINING PHOSPHATE IN FLORIDA: 
with draglines at $1 million apiece, computers plotted the pattern 
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ral move since the extremely con- 
centrated triple superphosphates have 
more than twice as much readily 
available nutrient value per ton as 
plain superphosphates, more than 15 
times as much as ordinary phosphate 
rock. Thanks to the freight savings in- 
volved, where production of all types 
of phosphates has increased some 20% 
in the past ten years, production of 
triple superphosphate has grown six 
times as fast. 

Overfed Feed Market. The need for 
upgrading IMC’s phosphate rock had 
not escaped the senior Ware, but he 
chose another way to do it. At Bon- 
nie, Fla., hard by his open-pit mines, 
he built a plant designed to make IMC 
the nation’s largest producer of dical- 
cium phosphate, a concentrate used 
to enrich animal feed. But just as 
Bonnie started up in 1954, the bottom 
fell out of the market. Hard hit by 
the general business decline that year, 
producers of ‘ industrial phosphates 
started dumping their output into the 
feed market. With demand already 
weakened by declining farm income, 
it was more than the market could 
bear. Prices dropped from a fat $105 
per ton to $74, and profits completely 
disappeared. 

After some fast and costly tinker- 
ing, the Bonnie plant was finally 
switched into triple superphosphate 
production. “We just produce enough 
dical there to keep our hand in,” Tom 
Ware tactfully explained last month. 
But not only had Bonnie delayed 
IMC’s entry into the booming triple 
super market, it had also greatly 
added to ‘its plant account. Originally 
planned to cost $14 million, the subse- 
quent changes doubled Bonnie’s total 
investment. “She’s a much maligned 
lady,” says Tom Ware with fierce con- 
viction. “It took us five years to get 


CANADIAN POTASH MINE: 
trouble of another kind 


into the black with her, but she’s 
making money now.” 


Costly Sands. No sooner was Bonnie 
straightened out than Tom Ware ran 
into trouble of another kind opening 
up a deep-shaft potash mine in Cana- 
da. Back in 1957, when IMC first 
broke ground near Esterhazy, Sask., 
Louis Ware estimated that it would 
take just three years and $20 million 
for IMC to start working what is 
claimed to be the richest field of 
potash in the world. But in 1959 
engineers ran into trouble working 
down through a watery geological 
horror known as the Blairmore sands. 
To insure a watertight shaft, Euro- 
pean specialists had to be brought in 
to sink cast-iron rings through 300 
critical feet of strata, boosting costs 
to $28 million. The 3,100-foot-deep 
mine is now scheduled to begin opera- 
tion in 1961-62. 

Ware’s one consolation is that rival 
Potash Co., after successfully sinking 
a shaft in a similarly rich Canadian 
field, 120 miles away, last year also 
had to shut it down because of serious 
water leakage before it got into pro- 
duction. It is still down. “PCA was 
the first to reach the potash,” says 
Ware, “but I wouldn’t be at all sur- 
prised if we were the first to ship real 
quantities of the stuff.” 

Booked Solid. Speed is of the es- 
sence to Ware. In the past ten years 
farmers have boosted their use of 
potash by more than 60% to some 
2.2 million tons per year. “For the 
past four years,” notes Ware, “we've 
been sold out on every ton we could 
produce at Carlsbad and actually had 
to buy potash on the outside to serve 
our customers.” In the same happy 
fix, PCA is also sold out on its cur- 
rent production. With that kind of 
demand, potash prices have recently 
taken their first decisive upturn in a 
decade (from $21 per ton at their 
strongest last year to a current 
$22.50). 

Yet there is some cause to wonder 
whether the industry may kill the 
booming potash market by supplying 
it too well. When both their Cana- 
dian mines come in, IMC and PCA 
between them will swell North Ameri- 
can potash capacity (currently an 
estimated 2.5 million tons annually) 
by 20%. Texas Gulf Sulphur is also 
making plans to open a huge new 
potash source in Utah that could ex- 
pand capacity by another 25%. 

The Test. Tom Ware denies any 
danger. “First of all,” he says, “a firm 
that starts to develop a new mine 
now is five years away from produc- 
tion. By 1963 we estimate excess 
capacity may be at worst 11%. By 
1965 demand will have grown so fast 
that there may be no excess capacity 


TESTING FOOD FLAVORS: 
twenty “notes” in a strawberry 


at all.” In any case, with Canadian 
deposits far richer than Carlsbad’s, 
both Ware and PCA could then prof- 
itably cut back production in New 
Mexico. Even if some excess capacity 
should result, Tom Ware stands on 
an old principle of his father. “The 
test of a really sound business,” Louis 
Ware says, “is its ability to make 
profits in a well-supplied market.” 

To make sure IMC gets its share, 
Tom Ware has drastically reorganized 
his sales efforts on the basis of mar- 
kets rather than products. “We used 
to have one man selling potash, an- 
other phosphates, in the same area,” 
he now recalls with a_ shudder. 
“They’d meet in the customer’s office 
and maybe they wouldn’t even talk 
to each other. Now, every man sells 
the whole line.” As a result, where 
only one out of ten customers bought 
the full range of IMC agricultural 
materials just a year ago, four out of 
ten now do. 

Lately these changes seem to have 
told in raising IMC’s profits. For the 
first time in a decade, IMC has re- 
ported improved earnings for two 
years running, with net per share 
climbing from $2.09 in 1958 to $2.47 
in 1959 to last year’s $3. Despite a 
strike-and-hurricane-caused loss of 
$655,000 in the traditionally slow first 
quarter (ending Sept. 30) of fiscal 
1961, Tom Ware flatly forecasts a 10% 
rise in sales (to an estimated $136 
million) and a 5% increase in total net 
earnings (to some $8 million). 

Convinced that history and human 
nature are on his side, Ware expects 
this progress to continue. “Farmers,” 
he says, “get back $6 for every dol- 
lar they invest in fertilizer. So they 
have every incentive to use more.” 

If so, perhaps IMC’s green thumb 
will at last touch its own cash crop. 





CHEMICALS 


KOPPERS’ 
COPPERS 


Earnings have been picking 

up for Koppers Co. this year. 

But the pickup is not likely 
to last. 


From Fred C. Foy, chairman of Kop- 
pers Co.,* came news last month of a 
kind rare in the chemical industry 
these days. Bucking the industry 
trend, Koppers’ nine-month earn- 
ings were up a lusty 50° to $6.4 mil- 
lion (or $2.60 per share). What's 
more, since sales had risen just 31% 
(to $230.6 million), that meant a 
widening of profit margins rather than 
the contraction most chemical pro- 
ducers are reporting. 

Lean Pickings. Actually though, Kop- 
pers’ present fortunes are good only 
relative to its past—not to those 
of other chemical producers. Never 
a big moneymaker, Koppers has faced 
a steady decline in earnings for the 
past three years running. In 1959 its 
net income hit the lowest point in 
a decade: a mere $5.4 million (or 
$2.10 a share) on sales of $240.3 mil- 
lion. That worked out to a net margin 
of just 2.3 cents per $1 of sales vs 19.5c 
for du Pont, 10.5c for Dow, 8c for 
Mcnsanto. Even the gains reported se 
far this year have lifted Koppers’ net 
to only 2.8c per sales dollar. 

This relative prosperity, such as it 

*Koppers Co., Inc. Traded NYSE. Recen 
rice: 38%. Prce range (1960): h, 46%; 
ow, 344%. Dividend (1959): $1.60. Indicated 
1960 payout: $2. Earnings r share (1959): 


$2.10. Total assets: $202 million. Ticker sym- 
bol: KOP. 








THE ERRATIC FACTOR 


Wild swings in its steel mill construction 
business give Koppers one of the more 
erratic sales curves in 

U. S. big business. 
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KOPPERS’ CHEMICAL PLANT: 
a big disappointment 


is, may well not last. Most of the in- 
crease in Koppers’ earnings this year 
has come not from its chemical opera- 
tions but from its engineering & con- 
struction division, which designs and 
builds steel and chemical plants. 
Thanks to a fat carryover backlog 
of orders, the division’s sales more 
than trebled in 1960's first nine months 
to some $53 million. But Koppers’ 
order backlog is being fast depleted. 

There may be few more orders 
where those came from. For with 
their mills operating at only 55% of 
capacity, steelmen are showing little 
disposition for capital spending. Thus 
Inland Steel, which is spending $80 
million on capital projects this year, 
is expected to spend only half that 
much in 1961. Youngstown Sheet & 
Tube’s capital outlays are expected 
to fall from around $100 million to 
perhaps $35 million. 

Slender Prospects. Foy can probably 
not count on his chemical and plastic 
divisions to make up this lost momen- 
tum. As he himself conceded: “Ob- 
viously we have a long way to go 
before we catch up with the kind of 
profits most chemical companies 
have.” 

Koppers’ chemical profits have been 
a big disappointment to Foy. “There 
was a time,” he says, “when we 
thought that if it was a chemical, it 
could not go wrong.” Adds he sadly: 
“But that’s no longer true. We are 
all a little more cautious these days.” 

Koppers is paying the price now 
for some bad timing in its chemical 
commitments. Just when it made its 
biggest plunge into new chemicals, 
prices began to erode and margins 
were severely reduced. Start-up costs 
on new plants proved to be heavier 
than expected. For some 32 months, 
Koppers has been operating a poly- 


ethylene plant st Port Reading (N.J.), 
with a scheduled capacity of 15 million 
pounds a year. It is still in the red. 
And by Foy’s estimate, this plant, 
plus other prolonged start-up costs 
and falling chemical prices, has cost 
Koppers some $3.50 a share in lost 
profits. 

Thus unless there is a dramatic 
turnaround in chemical earnings next 
year—which no one in the industry 
expects—it is hard to see how Kop- 
pers will replace the temporary buoy- 
ancy it enjoys this year. 


RAILROADS 


COMEBACK TRAIL 


With its three-year slide in 
oil & gas income apparently 
checked, the Union Pacific 
has a clearer track ahead. 


Any ptece of property is worth more 
if it has a producing oil well in its 
back yard. The Union Pacific Rail- 
road Co.,* that incomparable Far 
West carrier, is just such a property 
It is an efficient, profitable railroad 
(its operating ratio last year: an en- 
viable 73.4%) with good and stable 
earnings (some $43-million net from 
railroad operations last year). But it 
also boasts a fabulous “other income” 
account which reached a whopping 
$35.4 million in 1957, much of it from 
oil & gas production. 

Green Signal. This magnificent en- 
dowment made Union Pacific a dar- 

*Union Pacific Railroad Co. Traded NYSE 
Recent price: 2755. Price range (1960): high, 
31; low, 25. Dividend (1959): $1.60. Indicated 


1960 payout: $1.60. Earnings per share (1959) 
— assets: $1.6 billion. Ticker sym- 
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DOUBLE TROUBLE 


Like other major railroads, Union Pacific 
has suffered in recent years from declin- 
ing carloadings and rising costs. Mak- 
ing matters worse in UP’s case has been 
a persistent decline in its important oil 
and gas earnings — which decline the 
road now hopes it has reversed. 
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ling of investors through most of the 
1950s. But their enchantment began 
to fade in 1958 when UP’s oil & gas 
earnings declined. The slide contin- 
ued through 1959 and well into this 
year. Through July, the railroad’s 
net totaled just $1.26 a share vs. $1.46 
in the same months of 1959. 

But last month UP’s nearly 88,000 
stockholders were cheered by the 
first green go-ahead signal they had 
seen in a long time. Confirming what 
might have been only a fluke in 
August, September earnings were a 
solid 26c a share (vs. 19c in the like 
strike-beset 1959 month). 

Most encouraging, it was not the 
always variable railroad earnings 
that were making the difference. 
Through September, in fact, UP’s net 
from its freight and passenger service 
was off $4.3 million. Instead, August 
and September oil & gas earnings 
were a smart $1.3 million ahead of 
last year’s. These gains alone were 
enough to wipe out all but $117,000 of 
the lag evident earlier this year. 

Back In Form? Ebbing oil & gas in- 
come has been the biggest single 
factor in UP’s long earnings decline. 
In 1953, its peak petroleum year, UP 
netted a tidy $23.4 million (or $1.04 
per share) from oil & gas. Since then, 
production in its Wilmington (Calif.) 
and Rangely (Colo.) fields has fallen 
steadily, requiring ever more expen- 
sive recovery techniques. Last year 
UP’s oil & gas income hit just $13.5 
million (60c a share). 

As an offset, UP has spent heavily 
(including some $70.1 million last 
year alone) to improve the efficiency 
of its railroad operations. This has 
cut its operating ratio from 75.9% 
in 1954 to 73.4% last year. But it 
was not enough to offset the full 
erosion of its oil & gas income and 
the smaller dividends coming from 
the stock it holds in other railroads. 

How permanent is the upturn in 
oil & gas revenues? Reports Financial 
Vice President Reginald Sutton en- 
couragingly: “Production at Wilming- 
ton stopped declining and turned 
around a bit in September. More 
important, though, we are getting 
more production and revenues from 
our new fields in Wyoming.” Thus 
even though 1960 drilling expenses 
will top 1959’s $2.1 million, UP’s net 
oil income should top last year’s $13.5 
million—the first pickup in four years. 

Unfortunately, the outlook for UP’s 
rail business is not so bright. “Car- 
loadings,” reports Sutton, “have 
started their usual November-De- 
cember falloff, and we are getting less 
net revenue per car because we are 
carrying more low-rated freight.” 

Since UP thus seems sure to wind 
up 1960 earning less from rail opera- 
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tions than last year, total net for the 
year will decline to perhaps $62 mil- 
lion (vs. $64.8 million in 1959). Still, 
more cheer is evident around UP 
headquarters. With oil earnings back 
on the upgrade at last, all the road 
needs now is more carloadings. 


ALUMINUM 


SWEET 
CONSOLATION 


Welcome indeed are the re- 
wards Reynolds Metals is 
drawing this year from its 
1958 investment in British 
Aluminium. 


Two YEARS ago Reynolds Metals 
Co.’s* spunky, aggressive . President 
Richard S. Reynolds Jr. won control 
of British Aluminium, Ltd. after a 
tough battle with the British firm’s 
management. To pay for its 45% of 
BA’s 9 million shares, Reynolds 
had to add $55 million in convertible 
preferred to its already heavy load of 
senior securities. But British Alumin- 
ium gave Reynolds a prime outlet for 
its own raw aluminum through BA’s 
fabricating plants and sales outlets 
scattered all through the sterling 
trade area. Said Richard Reynolds: 
“A damn good trade.” 

A Study in Contrasts. Last month 
Richard Reynolds was pleasantly 
savoring the fruits of his victory. In 
the U.S. aluminum was depressed. 


*Reynolds Metals Co. Traded NYSE. Recent 
rice: 4134. Price range (1960): high, 717%; 
ow, 374%. Dividend (1959): 45.5c. Indicated 
1960 a: rnings per share (1959): 
$2.41. otal assets: $932.3 million. Ticker 
symbol: RLM. 


Reynolds’ own sales were down 9.9%, 
and its earnings for the first nine 
months of 1960 plummeted by 39% to 
$19.1 million, or 94c. 

But if Reynolds’ own aluminum 
plants were turning cool, British 
Aluminium’s were red-hot. “They’ve 
done,” says Richard Reynolds, “far 
better than we ever expected.” In the 
leisurely fashion of English compa- 
nies, BA announced that its trading 
profits for the fiscal year ended July 
31 had risen 50%, to $14.3 million. 

All this had made BA increasingly 
expansion-minded. In the Swiss mon- 
ey markets the company was raising 
$113 million to pay for merging 
Reynolds’ British subsidiary (jointly 
owned with Tube Investments), into 
itself and to modernize the various 
BA facilities. “They’re very optimis- 
tic,” says Reynolds. “Having had a 
taste of what we've had in this 
country, I'm not quite as optimistic— 
but they may be right.” 

Of Babies & BA. Reynolds’ reserva- 
tions were understandable. At home 
he was still getting a bitter taste from 
the overexpansion of earlier years. 
“We could have a quick pickup,” he 
notes, “but it probably won’t come 
until the second half of 1961.” Adds 
he: “We've got a lot of new alumi- 
num uses—such as tin cans—which 
could turn into volume producers, 
but babies don’t grow up overnight.” 

Which was what made the BA deal 
so sweet to Richard Reynolds. The 
British affiliate, which itself makes al- 
most no raw aluminum, was swallow- 
ing huge amounts of Reynolds-pro- 
duced aluminum, metal which the 
company would be hard-pressed to 
sell anywhere else. Grinned Richard 
Reynolds: “We’re very happy about 
acquiring British Aluminium, I'll tell 


BRITISH ALUMINIUM’S COLD STRIP ROUGHING MILL: 


The gray metal was red hot abroad. 
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OIL 


END OF A 
PARTNERSHIP 


Another blow was struck at 
the old order in oil last 
month with the proposed 
dissolution of Standard- 


Vacuum. 


THE SUN rarely set on the flying red 
horse of the Standard-Vacuum Oil Co. 
From the arid plains of northern India, 
through the jungle-grown ruins of 
Cambodia to the southernmost tip of 
Australia, Standard-Vacuum pro- 
duced, refined anc sold oil. These 
far-flung activities brought Standard- 
Vacuum annual revenues of $1 billion, 
profits of $28.3 million. But StanVac 
had only two stockholders: it was 
owned 50-50 by the Standard Oil Co. 
(New Jersey)* and the Socony Mo- 
bil Oil Co.t 

Last month StanVac and its high- 
flying red horse were abruptly brought 
down to earth by the U.S. Govern- 
ment. Ever since 1953, U.S. trust- 
busters have been trying to prove 
that American oilmen were operating 
marketing cartels abroad. As part of 
the settlement of that antitrust suit, 
Jersey last month agreed to sign a 
consent decree. The decree sounded 

*Standard Oi! Co. 


(New Jersey): Traded 


NYSE. 8 ge me price: 4014. Price ran 5 (1960) : 
high, low, 394g. Dividend (1 $2.25. 
Indicated 1960 payout: $2. ines per 
share (1959): $2.91. Total assets: $9.9 billion 
Ticker symbol: J 


tSocony Mobil Oil Co., 
Recent price: 
4234; low, 347%. 
1968 payout: 
Total assets: 
bei ‘SOM. 


Inc. Traded gi 
38%. Price range (1960): 
Dividend (195: ¥ Se indics ~ 

"$2. Earnings r Jb 2. (1959) : 

$3.3 billion. Ticker sym- 


the death knell of its profitable part- 
nership with Socony. 

In effect, Jersey and Socony agreed 
to split the empire between them. 
Jersey will take strings of StanVac 
marketing outlets in Pakistan, India 
and other far-flung places, along with 
refineries in the Philippines. To So- 
cony go outlets in South Africa, Mo- 
zambique, Ethiopia, Swaziland and 
Nyasaland, as well as refining com- 
panies in South Africa, Australia, Ja- 
pan and the Philippines. 

But the old flying red horse will not 
disappear. Socony Mobil will market 
its products under that sign while 
Jersey Standard will use its “Esso” 
trademark. 


UTILITIES 


UNWANTED 
BARGAIN 


General Public Utilities 

would dearly love to sell one 

of its parts at only half its 

real value. But there are no 
takers. 


THE VERY next time someone walks 
into the New York office of Albert F. 
Tegen at 80 Pine Street with $35 mil- 
lion to spend, he may well wind up 
owning an electric utility company 
worth almost twice that sum. Tegen 
is president of General Public Utili- 
ties Corp.,* and the company he wants 
to sell is its subsidiary, Manila Elec- 


*General Public Utilities Corp. Traded 
NYSE. Recent price: 25. Price ran a (1960) : 
high, 26%; low, 223,. Dividend (1 $1.09 
Indicated 1960 payout: $1.16 Ba TR per 
share (1959): $1.65. Total assets: $1.1 billion 
Ticker symbol GUY 


STANDARD-VACUUM REFINERY IN INDONESIA: 
an Eastern empire was being split apart. 
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GPU’S TEGEN: 
no one beat down his door 


tric. Considering Tegen’s price, it is 
one of the real bargains of the yea 
Yet no one has exactly beaten down 
Al Tegen’s door to get it. 

On the Block. Last spring Tegen 
almost had a deal with some Philip- 
pine businessmen who were ready to 
buy a 40% interest in Manila Electric 
But just before the deal was to be 
closed, the value of the volatile Phil- 
ippine peso fell sharply and the buy- 
ers withdrew. 

Logically the best prospect as a 
buyer would be the Philippine gov- 
ernment, which would probably pay 
full book value (about $67 million) 
at the official rate of exchange of two 
pesos to the dollar. But realistically 
Tegen knows that he could get fa 
less from any private buyer. For with 
the exchange rate running at 3.75 
pesos to the dollar in the free market, 
he concedes that $35 million or so is 
the realistic market price of Manila 
Electric for a cash buyer at 80 Pine 
Street. 

Tegen has had Manila Electric on 
the block for years. But it has not 
been because he does not regard it 
as a solid equity in itself. GPU’s 
Manila Electric dividend has been 
giving ita 3.4% return on its invest- 
ment, and it is improving steadily 
Says Tegen: “Actually, we are not 
too unhappy about our investment in 
the Philippines.” 

Just the same, Tegen believes he 
could put the money to better use 
elsewhere. In the 12 months ended 
last June, the other four fifths of 
GPU’s invested equity (two powe1 
companies in Pennsylvania, two in 
New Jersey) gave it an 11% return 
Assuming that the proceeds from 
Manila Electric could be invested to 
yield as much, it would remove a 
drag on GPU’s earnings even though 
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it is only that of a small anchor. 

Psychological Factors. Selling Manila 
Electric would also remove another 
drag on GPU’s standing in Wall 
Street. Says Tegen: “Sure enough, 
we rank among institutional invest- 
ors’ favorite 50 common stock com- 
mitments. But whenever there is 
trouble abroad—in Cuba, sav—we get 
a lot of calls asking if our Philippine 
position is in any danger. That’s silly, 
of course. But we are always inter- 
ested in seeing GPU stock gain a 
wider acceptance. And without Ma- 
nila Electric, ‘we might get it.” 


TOBACCO 


UNEVEN SMOKE 


This is turning out to be a 

good year for cigarettes— 

but not for everybody who 
makes them. 


WHATEVER may have been happening 
to the rest of the economy this year, 
nearly everything seemed to be going 
right for the $5.7-billion cigarette in- 
dustry. Cigarette sales for the first 
eight months climbed 4.8% (to 315.3 
billion units) over the same period 
last year. In sharp contrast to a large 
segraent of U.S. industry, the tobacco 
industry’s sales mix had a richer prof- 
it content as well. Sales of filter tips, 
a more profitable item than ordinary 
cigarettes, were up a resounding 9.2% 
and now accounted for better than 
half of all cigarette sales. 

Nevertheless, the profit showings 
among the big manufacturers were 
distinctly mixed. Even with the eco- 
nomic factors working well for them, 
cigarette manufacturers were more 
than ever before in their history de- 
pendent on consumer whim and fancy. 
A successful brand was successful as 
never before. But having an also-ran 
could be disastrous. 

Lorillard Drops Back. Take the case 
of Lorillard. Its Kent ousted from top 
spot among the filters by Winston, 
Lorillard was no longer bringing in 
the kind of returns it had in recent 
years. On top of that its new Spring, 
launched at heavy promotional cost 
last year, had fallen rather flat. Re- 
sult: from being the sizzler of the 
industry, Lorillard had dropped a bit 
behind, reported a 9% decline in 
earnings for the first nine months. 

Liggett & Myers was also taking 
its lumps in spfte of the general in- 
dustry prosperity. Lacking a single 
best-selling brand, L&M had its 
troubles compounded by the virtually 
complete flop of its filter-tip Duke. 

Reynolds Surges Again. But when a 
company did have best-selling brands, 
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SMOKE RINGS 


How's the tobacco business? /t depends 
on whom you talk to. Two of the Big 
Five have raised profits so far this year, 
three others have reported declines. 


MUNICIPAL BONDS 
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First 9 Months of 1960, vs. 1959 
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it could hardly help make money in 
the kind of year the industry was 
having. So it was that industry leader 
R.J. Reynolds once again boosted its 
profits, this time by 13.9% on a 10.7% 
increase in sales. Reynolds had no 
less than three of its four major 
brands on the best seller lists: Camel, 
Winston and Salem. 

Also doing well was American To- 
bacco. Though its Lucky Strike had 
long ago been ousted from the in- 
dustry’s top spot by Reynolds’ Camel, 
American had made a big comeback 
with its Pall Mall brand. Declared 
American Tobacco Presidei:: Paul 
Hahn: “I am being told by more and 
more people in the trade that our 
Pall Mall is the biggest seller.” 

With sales up a resounding 10.6%, 
American did, it is true, report a 2% 
decline in earnings. But Hahn had a 
simple explanation: funding of the 
company’s employee and retirement 
plan was costing some 35c a share 
for 1960; without this extraordinary 
charge, American’s earnings would 
have been up some 10%, 

The importance of having strong 
brands was powerfully illustrated, 
too, by the example of Philip Morris. 
Philip Morris’ earnings were up 10% 
to $4.09 a share for the first three 
quarters. Explained a financial aide to 
President Joseph CullmanIII; “Weowe 
this year’s increase and bigger market 
share . . . above all to Marlborv.” 

No Resting on Laurels. When you 
added it all up it was obvious that 
none of the major cigarette manu- 
facturers was doing badly. But it was 
also clear that, in a period of shifting 
brand loyalties and expensive adver- 
tising campaigns that sometimes 
missed fire, the cigarette industry 
more than ever was one where no- 
body could rest on his laurels for 
very long—without losing them. 


ENOUGH 
CUSTOMERS? 


Last month’s election left 
municipals dealers in no 
doubt as to where their 
supplies of merchandise will 
be coming from. Bui whether 
there will be enough buyers 
has become a good question. 


It HAs been a long time since munici- 
pal bond dealers have had to worry 
where their next customer was com- 
ing from. Year after year throughout 
the 1950s they have had more and 
more to sell. But new buyers always 
turned up. Even last year, when the 
money market became the tightest it 
has been in a quarter century, dealers 
sold a record $7.7 billion in new is- 
sues—a turnover 75% greater than 
that just seven years before. 

Buyers’ Market. Now all that has 
changed. This year, particularly since 
autumn, ready customers for munici- 
pals have become considerably hard- 
er to find. The big institutions, long 
insatiable buyers, are more warily 
choosy than they have been in a long 
time. At times this year the 30-day 
backlog of issues on dealers’ shelves 
reached record levels—at one point, 
$489 million. Where once the talk was 
of an $8-billion year in municipals, 
it’s generally conceded that this yea 
the market will probably do well to 
handle just $7 billion—the first de- 
cline in volume in four years. 

One thing was sure last month: in 
coming years municipals dealers will 
have plenty of additional merchandise 
to sell. Election day votes on bond 
authorization proposals assured that. 
In all, voters gave assent to a record 
$3 billion worth of such authoriza- 
tions, boosting the year’s total of ap- 
proved new issues to an unparalleled 
$5 billion. 

That is not likely to mean much 
new pressure on the tax-exempt mar- 
ket in months ahead. Most of these 
approved issues will be marketed only 
after some time. Many, like Califor- 
nia’s $1.7 billion in new water bonds, 
will be issued in batches over periods 
as long as 20 years. 

Just the same, on the supply side, 
the municipals market is scheduled to 
get cuousiderably bigger. It could eas- 
ily grow at an average $1-billion-a- 
year clip. But that presumes a con- 
tinued increase in investors’ appetite 
for bonds. This year, for the first time 
in a long while, it has become a lively 
question whether or not the needed 
new buyers will be appearing in their 
customary strength. 
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TRUCKS & TRACTORS 


STRANGE 
BEDFELLOWS 


There are those who wonder 
what prosperous White Motor 
wants with ailing Oliver Corp. 
White, however, is convinced 


it has a good deal. 





WHY SHOULD a nicely growing com- 
pany with low capital investment, 
strong finances and an excellent re- 
turn on capital dilute its equity to 
buy an ailing company in a seem- 
ingly static line of business? Ask 
White Motor Co.’s* President John N. 
Bauman. For that is precisely what 
the big ($333.1-million annual sales) 
truckmaker was doing. 

To acquire Oliver Corp.’s farm 
equipment operation, whose sales and 
earnings were lower last year than 
in 1955, White was issuing 655,000 
shares of new common (a 31% dilu- 
tion). It was also paying out some 
$5 million in cash and burdening itself 
with $20 million of new debt. 

New Vistas. But however strange 
the acquisition may sound, Bauman 
is quite happy with it. He thinks 
White needs new vistas and expects 
Oliver to provide them. Explains he: 
“The over-the-road transportation 
business, in which almost 100% of 
our volume is concentrated, has been 
pretty well consolidated in the exist- 
ing companies, so that there are no 
others worth acquiring. A lot of things 


*White Motor Co. Traded NYSE. Recent 
rice: 39%. Price range (1960): high, 6734; 
ow, 36. Dividend (1959): $1.875. Indicated 
1960 payout: $2. Earnings per share (1959): 
$6.94. Total assets: $162.3 million. Ticker 
symbol: WH. 


are happening—piggybacking, pref- 
erential railroad rates and the like— 
that could cause a reduction in the 
growth of the trucking industry. So 
we looked to other bases for further 
support.” 

But why, of all things, farm equip- 
ment? Because, says Bauman, there is 
a great deal more growth there than 
meets many people’s eyes. “It’s only 
the marginal companies like Case and 
Minneapolis-Moline,” he argues, “that 
haven’t done well.” Adds White’s 
Financial Vice President J. P. Dragin, 
“There are now 5 to 6 million farm 
tractors in the U.S., which means 
a substantial replacement market. 
There has also been a shift to heavier 
equipment in recent years, which 
could expand the replacement busi- 
ness.” 

Bauman is confident that under 
White management the Oliver opera- 
tion can get its share of any such 
growth. “Oliver products have a 
strong market position,” said he. “For 
example, Oliver sells about 25% of 
all plows sold in the U.S. Oliver has 
been getting about 5% of the farm 
equipment business, and we think it 
can do better than that. What has to 
be given most attention is an aggres- 
sive sales effort—and we have had 
some experience in selling through 
dealers.” 

Deep Discount. The prospects, Bau- 
man feels, were bought for a com- 
parative song. The 655,000 shares of 
White common that changed hands 
were valued at $48.50 each for the 
purposes of the deal—vs. a market 
close of 36% on the day of stock- 
holder approval. 

Even at the $48.50 price, White 
bought Oliver’s fixed assets (on which 
some $65 million in modernization 


BALING HAY WITH OLIVER FARM EQUIPMENT: 
5% of the market is not enough 
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WHITE MOTOR’S BAUMAN: 
growth at a discount 


money had been spent since 1947) 
and its inventories as well for just 
80% of book. White also got the bene- 
fit of a $7-million LIFO cushion in 
the inventory. Vice President Dragin 
estimates that the Oliver inventory 
alone was bought for some $17 mil- 
lion less than its actual value. 

Thus for a consideration worth 
about $29 million at recent market 
prices, White is buying assets valued 
conservatively at some $55 million 
“You get a better deal when the mar- 
ket is off,’ says Bauman. “And you 
have a better chance to carry out 
quickly some of the things that have 
to be done.” 

Lay-Away Plan. As part of the deal 
White also received—and plans to ex- 
ercise—a two-year option at slightly 
over $7 million on Oliver’s crawle: 
tractor division, whose growth poten- 
tial Bauman estimates as being 
greater than in farm equipment. 

“Oliver,” says he, “did practically 
nothing with its industrial business.” 
In fact, the only reason White did not 
buy the crawler tractor division along 
with the farm equipment was lack of 
money; the two-year option will pro- 
vide time to generate cash for the 
purchase. 

Bauman admits that some of his 
bankers were less enthusiastic about 
the Oliver deal than he was. “The 
greatest problem we ran into,” says 
he, “is the general prejudice against 
the farm equipment field. We ran 
into it in arranging our financing fo 
the purchase.” But that doesn’t shake 
Bauman’s confidence in the acquisi- 
tion any more than the potential dilu- 
tion does. “We think,” says he firmly, 


“that we have a good thing here. It 


will give us a new direction to grow 
in—and the price was quite ad- 
vantageous.” 








; 
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CAPITAL GOODS 


WHITE ELEPHANT, 
ANYONE? 


Anybody want to buy a white 
elephant? Thanks to some- 
body’s overoptimistic pro- 
jection, Bucyrus-Erie has a 
beauty for sale. 


Most executives today regard statis- 
ticians and, economists as a harmless 
but necessary part of the modern 
corporation’s trappings. But many of 
Bucyrus-Erie Co.’s* 14,000 stockhold- 
ers would dearly love to get their 
hands on the statistical genius who, in 
the mid-Fifties, predicted that the 
company’s sales would double within 
the next few years. 

Acting on that -projection, the big 
manufacturer of power cranes, exca- 
vators and drilling machines built a 
spanking new $12-million plant at 
Richmond, Ind. It spent another $4 
million to modernize its aging Erie, 
Pa. foundry. Between 1954 and 1958 
Bucyrus-Erie’s plant account virtu- 
ally doubled to nearly $52 million. But 
sales, after bulging temporarily from 
$72 million to $88 million, dropped all 
the way back to $58 million in 1958. 
Result: burdened with idle plant, 
Bucyrus-Erie dropped deep into the 
red. 

In 1957 BY’s directors brought in 
Robert Gray Allen, a former Con- 
gressman and veteran heavy industry 
executive. The next year they made 


*Bucyrus-Erie Co. Traded NYSE. Recent 

rice: 135%. Price range (1960): high, 2414; 
w, 125%. Dividend (1959): none. Indicated 

1960 payout: none. Earnings = share (1959) : 
— assets: $90.2 million. Ticker sym- 


BUCYRUS-ERIE’S ALLEN: 
paying for another’s mistake 
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HOLDING THE BAG 


With its sales curve rising in the Mid- 
Fifties, Bucyrus-Erie launched an am- 
bitious expansion program. But then 
the sales curve reversed itself and the 
company was left with new but idle 


plant. 
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him president. Allen did the only thing 
possible. He closed both plants, set 
about trimming the company’s swollen 
overhead. 

Million-Dollar Millstone. But last 
month Allen took time out from his 
job to report that white elephants are 
easier to recognize than to dispose of. 
“That darned property account,” said 
he, “is a millstone around our necks. 
We are trying hard to sel] the Rich- 
mond plant and to find protitable uses 
for the Erie foundry. But before we 
can restore Bucyrus-Erie to its old 
profitability, we’ve got to retrench 
still further and get sales volume up 
to the point where it will support that 
property account.” 

Allen admits he still has a way to 
go. He is far from optimistic about 
Bucyrus-Erie’s prospects for the rest 
of 1960. “It’s nip and tuck whether 
we'll wind up with a small profit or a 
small loss,” he predicts. At the nine- 
month mark, the company had re- 
ported a nominal profit ($2,074) on 
sales that were down 7% to $52 mil- 
lion. 

Economists Need Not Apply. “By this 
time next year,” says Allen, “more 
favorable results should be apparent.” 
Just what he plans doing to assure 
the improvement, Allen does not want 
to reveal yet. “We have,” is all he 
will say, “some pretty important dis- 
cussions under way.” 

One thing, however, is pretty cer- 
tain: Bucyrus-Erie is not in the mar- 


ket for any economic studies about 
the rosy prospects for its industry. 
“Somebody must have predicted 1960 
sales of $150 million, using our ultra- 
rapid growth of the mid-1950s as his 
basis,” comments Allen sadly. “They 
goofed. There was nothing to do but 
close those plants and start all over.” 


NON-FERROUS METALS 





GOLD RUSH 
IN REVERSE 


Kennecott Copper says good- 

bye to its South African gold 

mines, into which it has 
poured $46 million. 


PRESIDENT CHARLES R. Cox maintained 
a dignified and discreet silence, and 
his humbler mouthpieces were equal- 
ly mum. But there seemed little 
doubt last month that Kennecott Cop- 
per Corp.’s* stockholders would take a 
severe beating on their $46-million 
investment in South African gold 
mines when the company carries out 
its announced intention of getting rid 
of its interests in them. 

Acquired about ten years ago, when 
Kennecott was prospecting for more 
profitable ores than copper, the Vir- 
ginia and Merriespruit mines had 
turned into regular lemons. The 
quality of the Virginia ores got worse 
and worse, until by last year the 
whisper of profits had almost dis- 
appeared. Disaster was even more 


*Kennecott Cooper Corp. Traded NYSE 
Recent price: 76. ice range (1960): high. 
100%; low, 715%. Dividend (1959): $6. Indi- 
cated 1960 yout: $5. Earnings r share 
(1959): $5.19. Total assets: $8028 million 
Ticker symbol: KN 
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KENNECOTT COPPER’S COX: 
a loss in gold 
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sudden at Merriespruit where the 
rains came four years ago and flooded 
the workings. The company aban- 
doned drainage plans when it dis- 
covered the cost was excessive. 

Moral for the world’s biggest cop- 
per miner: All is not gold that glit- 
ters. 


ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT 


NO COOLING OFF 


Most companies have had to 
tone down their forecasts 
for 1960. Not so Trane Co. 
_ 
For montus the economic landscape 
has been littered with falling forecasts 
as one company president after an- 
other stepped forward to retract his 
optimistic predictions of early 1960. 

Conspicuously absent from the 
group has been cautious, soft-spoken 
President Donald Clifton Minard of 
Trane Co.,* La Crosse, Wisc. maker 
of air conditioning and heating sys- 
tems and heat exchange devices. 
Throughout the year Minard has 
steadfastly maintained that 1960 would 
be a banner year for Trane. “Our 
sales goal is $100 million,” said he 
last summer, “and while net is some- 
thing that I am not yet prepared to 
estimate, I expect this to be our big- 
gest profit year—no doubt about 
that.” 

Minard has made good on his proph- 
ecy—the unexpected severity of the 
business decline notwithstanding. For 
1960's first three quarters, he reported 
last month, Trane showed an earnings 
increase of 33% (to $4.5 million) on a 





*Trane Co. Traded NYSE. Recent price: 
6915. Price range (1960): high, 75; low, 5644. 
Dividend (1959): 90c. Indicated 1960 
90c. ne ta (1959): $2 
assets: $59.7 million. Ticker symbol: TRA 


ASSEMBLYING A HOME FURNACE: 

built-in stability 
sales boost of only 21.6% to $75.4 
million. 

The Pluses. Trane’s apparent im- 
munity to the ordinary ups and downs 
of the economy did not simply hap- 
pen. It was the result of a shrewd basic 
management decision. Trane calcu- 
latedly refused to enter the big, braw]- 
ing market for room air conditioners. 
That is a business where manufac- 
turers produce feverishly all fall and 
winter in hopes of a hot, humid sum- 
mer—and often end up (as in 1960) 
awash in inventory. “We don’t want 
to be in a business,” sniffs Minard, 
“where you have to pray for weather.” 

Instead, Trane has concentrated on 
central air conditioning and heating 
systems. Thus Minard doesn’t worry 
much about the weather. He can ig- 
nore the whims of product preference 


. +» But Trane makes more money... 


that constantly affect makers of con- 
sumer products. Originally Trane 
concentrated on large buildings, but 
more recently it has branched out into 
units for homes, offices and 
commercial structures as well 

Within its chosen field, Trane, more- 
over, has been growing fast. Earlier 
this year it marketed several new 
lines, including schoolhouse ventila- 
tors, reciprocating compressors, 
sorption refrigeration machines and 
residential coolers. They have sold 
well: Trane, whose 1959 results were 
held down by excess plant capacity, 
this year has had the advantage of 
near-capacity operation. 

The Road Back. The wisdom of 
Trane’s policy is evident in the profit 
figures. The company has traditionally 
bested rival Carrier Corp., the biggest 
air-conditioning independent, when 
it came to profit per sales dollar (see 
chart). 

Last year Trane’s return sagged to 
10.1%, well below the company’s 
1955-59 average of 15.3%. Reason 
Minard was not yet getting much re- 
turn on the $13 million or so he has 
plowed into plant expansion over the 
past three years. But with sales now 
rising sharply, return on equity this 
year should cross the 12% level and 
climb still further next year as costs 
on Trane’s newer lines continue to 
improve. “The cost reductions are be- 
ginning to come,” reports Minard con- 
fidently. “The curve slants in the right 
direction.” 

Little Swing. Minard claims no in- 
sulation from the major ups and 
downs of the economy. But the smalle: 
ones worry him not at all. “If there 
were a broad slowdown in construc- 
tion,’ he says, “then we couldn't 
escape it. But any little swings we 
can take in stride.” The current re- 
cession, he makes clear, falls in the 
category of little swings. 


small 
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because it has a much higher profit margin 





Corrier leads in sales... 
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THE LAST STRAW? 


With cut-rate Russian com- 

petition added to all those 

other pressures, it is an open 

question whether the inter- 

national price of oil can hold 
much longer. 


“CoMING on top of a weak market, it 
is the straw that breaks the camel’s 
back.” In these despairing words last 
month did Monroe J. Rathbone, presi- 
dent of the mighty Standard Oil Co. 
(New Jersey), react to news of a 
gigantic oil deal between Russia’s 
.Sojuzneftexport and lItaly’s  state- 
owned oil company, Entente Nazionale 
Idrocarburi. 

ENI’s swashbuckling boss Enrico 
Mattei had signed the deal with the 
Soviets. He agreed to buy 100,000 
barrels of oil per day over the next 
five years, amounting to a solid 20% 
of Italy’s total oil consumption. The 
price: $1 a barrel, f.o.b. Black Sea 
ports. Boasted Eugene P. Gurov, chair- 
man of the Soviet Export organiza- 
tion: “We are renewing our legiti- 
mate place among exporting nations.” 

A Hard Blow. Legitimate or not, the 
Mattei-Gurov deal struck a hard blow 
at the already wavering structure of 
international oil prices. The Russian 
price amounted to barely half what 
Italy pays U.S. and British companies 
for Persian Gulf crude oil. At that 
price* many U.S. oilmen doubted that 
Russian aims were purely commer- 


*At $1 a barrel, the Russian price was 
equivalent to about 69 cents for the Gulf 
crude—which must come from much greater 
distances. Current Posted price for the Ku- 
wait is $1.59 a barrel, $2.75 in the U.S. for com- 
parable crude. 


ENI’S MATTEI: 
he struck a hard blow 
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RUSSIAN OIL WELLS AT BAKU: 


their output was heading toward Europe 


cial. “Their oil sales,” warned Jer- 
sey’s aroused Jack Rathbone, “are 
aimed at creating dissension in the 
Free World and undermining the 
economies of free nations.” 

Rathbone urged that the U.S. Gov- 
ernment put pressure on its allies to 
resist Russian oil blandishments. Oth- 
erwise, said he, chaos might well 
overtake the vital international oil 
industry. 

An Old Enemy. But whatever pres- 
sure the U.S. might put, there were 
few international observers who 
thought there was much chance of 
Italy’s Mattei backing down from his 
deal. Already the boss of a large part 
of Italian industry through the hybrid, 
neither-socialistic, neither-capitalistic 


ENI, Mattei has long fought the in- 


ternational oil companies. He has 
used his political influence (ENI even 
publishes its own newspaper) to keep 
U.S. and British oil rigs out of Italy’s 
gas-rich Po Valley. He was the first 
oilman to break the traditional 50-50 
profit split with producing companies 
by giving Iran a 75-25 deal. It was un- 
likely that Italy’s unsteady coalition 
government could make Enrico Mat- 
tei change his mind about buying Rus- 
sian oil. 

Nor was price cutting the only 
worrisome ramification of the deal. 
Italy would pay for the oil by de- 
livering 40-inch oil pipe and other 
Italian-made machinery to the Rus- 
sians. That would give Gurov the 
equipment he needs to build a pipe- 
line across Eastern Europe, right to 
the border of the oil-hungry Western 
European market. And Eugene Gurov 
has left little doubt that he has some- 
thing like that in mind. Russia is 
avowedly intent on getting back the 
15%-20% of Europe’s oil market that 
it supplied prior to the time of World 
War II. 


Political or Commercial? Would Rus- 
sian export ambitions and _ political 
aims finally crack world oil prices? 
If, as Rathbone fears, the move is 
politically motivated, it is possible 
that it would. Some oilmen, however, 
were not so pessimistic as Rathbone. 
They pointed out that Russia must 
consider the oil-producing Arab na- 
tions. Breaking the oil price would 
be a severe blow to most Middle 
Eastern economies. They recall what 
Gurov recently told the Arab Petro- 
leum Congress at its meeting in 
Beirut: “The endeavor of the coun- 
tries exporting crude oil to prevent 
the eventual reduction of crude oil 
prices meets our complete under- 
standing.” 

Then, too, Russia has rarely given 
its goods away. If it desires to be- 
come a major oil exporting nation 
again, a fair world price would be 
in its own interest. By this reason- 
ing—more widely held in Britain than 
in the U.S.—Russia is making con- 
cessions simply to break into mar- 
kets hitherto closed to it, not to upset 
the international applecart. One 
banker close to the oil industry who 
agrees with this line of thinking sug- 
gests: “If it’s a barter deal and if you 
examine it closely, maybe the Italians 
aren’t really getting oil at a price of 
$1 a barrel.” 

Across-the-Board Cuts? Possibly they 
are not. But one thing is clear: one 
more major uncertainty has been 
added to the already confused world 
oil picture. The Italian deal, added to 
recent price concessions in India and 
unpublicized price cutting elsewhere, 
has brought an across-the-board drop 
in crude oil prices just that much 
closer to reality. What that would do 
to the already depressed oil profits of 
the oil industry is not hard to 
imagine. 
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THE CHASE MANHATTAN BANK PRESENTS 


A NEW SYMBOL OF GREATER USEFULNESS 


Essentially our new symbol is a single 
unit made up of separate and distinct 
parts. 

This strong, vigorous symbol, with 
its four sections bordering a square 
center, is indicative of our Bank’s 
character and diversity. 

We are many people and many de- 
partments, all working toward a single 
purpose—greater usefulness to busi- 
ness, industry and individuals, 
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In commercial or personal banking, 
trust or international services, we have 
experienced personnel and specialized 
departments to serve our friends at 
home or abroad. 

By our new and distinctive symbol 
we at Chase Manhattan hope to be 
recognized and identified as time goes 
on. But we are well aware that only by 
our works will we be known. 


THE 

CHASE 
MANHATTAN 
BANK 


CHARTERED IN 1799 
Head Office: New York 15, N. Y, 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 





FOREIGN FINANCE 


ROAD BACK 
FROM SUEZ 


The Suez company may 

have lost a pri waterway, 

but its astute managers are 

busy finding new worlds to 
conquer. 





Was TuHatT a fleeting smile on the lips 
of the statue of Ferdinand de Lesseps, 
the engineering genius who con- 
quered the desert at Suez but failed 
tragically to pierce the Isthmus of 
Panama? Some of the cheerful stock- 
holders of the two-year-old Com- 
pagnie Financiére de Suez imagined 
de Lesseps looked happy, as they 
trooped past his memorial in the 
courtyard of the company’s stately 
headquarters at 1 Rue d’Astorg, Paris. 
For the extraordinary general meet- 
ing they attended early last month 
had presented nothing but good news 
for the 150,000 heirs to the assets of 
the old Suez Canal Company (among 
them the British government which 
holds 35%. of the shares). 

Yet a scant four years ago, after 
the abortive British-French attempt 
to wrest the Suez Canal back from 
Egypt’s President Gamal Abdel Nas- 
ser, things had never looked blacker 
for the 104-year-old company. Its 
fleet of dredgers was at the bottom of 
the sea. Its skilled corps of 250 pilots 
was disbanded: The bulk of its assets 


was frozen by Egypt’s nationalization | 


decree. 

Faithful Stewards. Thanks, however, 
to good management and shrewd 
diplomacy (that had enlisted the aid 
of U.N. Secretary-General Dag Ham- 


ENGINEER DE LESSEPS: 


marskjold and World Bank President 
Eugene Black to negotiate a settle- 
ment with Nasser), the company had 
made a miraculous recovery. 

It had lost the canal but gained the 
world. At the end of 1959 assets stood 
at $178.4 million (including $34.3 mil- 
lion in agreed compensation still to 
come from Egypt by 1963). The 
French management has set about 
investing the money in a broadly 
diversified list of securities. 

With a shrewd eye for economic 
trends, the Suez management has in- 
vested in banks that finance booming 
French heavy industry (iron & steel, 
oil, chemicals, rubber). Its invest- 
ment subsidiary Société d’Investisse- 
ments Mobiliers has holdings in such 
blue chip U.S. companies as General 
Electric, IBM and IT&T. It owns 
shares in such international blue 
chips as Royal Dutch/Shell, Unilever 
and De Beers. 

Financial Wizardry. “The men who 
direct our strategy of investment are 
financial wizards,” points out dapper 
Claude Boillot, the company’s rep- 
resentative in the U.S., who sits be- 
neath a rakish-looking portrait of de 
Lesseps in a richly paneled suite at 
30 Broad Street. “All three of thern, 
Chairman Jacques Georges-Picot, 
General Manager Dominique de 
Grieges and Manager Michel Caplain, 
are inspecteurs des finances (an elite 
group of financial experts). They have 
the counsel, too, of leading bankers 
appointed to the board of directors 
by the British government. 

“We have,” adds Boillot, “some 
pretty imaginative projects under- 
way.” Among them: investments in 
exploration for oil in the Sahara with 
the Rothschilds (it was a Rothschild 
loan that enabled Disraeli to buy the 
largest single interest in the canal last 


te, 


VIEW OF SUEZ CANAL AT PORT SAID: 


century); exploitation of iron ore in 
the new African Republic of Gabon; 
minerals and hydroelectric power in 
Newfoundland and Labrador and 
manganese deposits in Tahiti. Suez, 
in other words, is no mere coupon- 
clipping company. ; 

For all these new ventures, more- 
over, Suez still likes to dig. It is cur- 
rently eyeing the English Channel. 
“We put up 25%,” Boillot adds, “of 
the cost of surveying the projected 
Channel Tunnel, and our plans are 
now waiting the decision of the British 
and French governments.” 

Bread-and-Butter, Too. Besides these 
glamour projects, which may take 
years to pay off, and its portfolio 
holdings, Georges-Picot has invested 
Suez funds with a hard-headed and 
tight-fisted competence in solid 
money-makers. He has a keen eye 
for capital growth. “That’s why,” he 
told stockholders this month, “we’ve 
invested in the chemical and elec- 
trical fields, and in distribution and 
hire purchase.” 

Sometimes, to be sure, the touch 
is not quite so certain. This year 
Suez reduced its investments in gold 
mining shares from 6% to 2.2%—just 
in time to miss the current boom. 

But Suez stockholders, faced just 
four years ago with the possible loss 
of most of their investments, can 
easily forgive such minor slips. “Why,” 
says Boillot, pausing with his finger 
on the world map where he had 
traced his company’s far-flung inter- 
ests, “we’ve been like a phoenix ris- 
ing from the ashes.” Like the phoenix, 
too, has been the price of its shares, 
which now stands at $111, after a 
compensation payout of $18.69 a share 
this year. American Depository Re- 
ceipts, sold in the U.S., are worth one 
tenth of a share. 


his canal was lost, but the horizon had broadened 
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OHIO OIL MAKES CONSERVATION STRIDE 


One of the best oil and gas fields discovered in the 
eastern part of the nation in recent years is Michigan’s 
Albion-Pulaski-Scipio trend in which Ohio Oil is the 
principal operator. Here, as it seldom does, nature put 
the petroleum close to the people. And here, Ohio Oil 
moved quickly to develop the facilities needed to take 
full advantage of the fortunate location. An impor- 
tant factor in this development is the natural gas 
processing plant shown above, which was built in 
association with other producers. Two significant facts 
make it unique: 


1, Michigan natural gas, after being processed to re- 
move liquid hydrocarbons, needs to travel only a short 
distance in order to reach a high concentration of 
Michigan consumers. 


2. The decision to construct the plant was made at a 
very early stage in the development of the field, per- 
mitting an early start in the important work of con- 
serving natural gas. 


This is an example of Ohio Oil experience in action, 
resulting in more efficient, profitable operation. 


HIGHLIGHTS OF THE NINE MONTHS ENDED SEPTEMBER 30 


Total Revenues . 

Net Income te 
Net Income Per Share 
Dividends Per Share . 
Capital Expenditures . 
Exploration Expense . 


Shares of Common Stock Outstanding 


(Excluding 169,125 shares in Treasury — 1960) 


Net Crude Oil and Natural Gas Liquids 
Produced—Barrels Per Day . ‘ 
Crude Oil Refined—Barrels Per Day 


1960 1959 
$263,115,750 $259,305,545 
27,409,652 27,322,548 
1.98 1.95 
1.20 1.20 
48,066,000 27,077,000 
23,214,000 21,877,000 


13,832,050 14,001,175 


108,615 
100,211 


109,852 
103,526 


On November 1, 1960, the Board of Directors declared a dividend of 40 cents per share on cornmon stock, 
payable December 10, 1960, to shareholders of record November 14, 1960. 


THE OHIO OIL COMPANY 


Findlay, Ohio 
Producers + Transporters + Refiners + Marketers of MARATHON and SPEEDWAY 79 Petroleum Products 
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This mark identifies modern, dependable steel. 
Look for it on consumer products. 


The world’s biggest 
radio telescope 


This is an artist’s concept of the world’s biggest radio telescope. This giant 
telescope will use radio waves to locate objects that are billions of light years 
out in space. The dish-shaped mirror will be 600 feet in diameter—about the 
size of Yankee Stadium. It will be the biggest movable radio telescope the world 
has ever known. 


As you’d imagine, it is going to take a lot of material to build an instrument 
this size. The American Bridge Division of United States Steel, as a major 
subcontractor, is fabricating and erecting 20,000 tons of structural steel for the 
framework alone. The U. S. Navy, through the prime contractor, is supervising 
the entire job. When it’s completed, there’ll be a power plant, office buildings 
and personnel facilities for a permanent 500-man crew. The site is near Sugar 
Grove, West Virginia. 

United States Steel produces many materials that are essential for construc- 
tion: structural carbon steel; high strength steels; alloy steels; stainless steels; 
steel piling; steel drainage products; cements; slag; reinforcing bars; welded 
wire fabric; wire rope; steel fence; electrical cable; and other allied products. 

The most important building projects in our nation depend on steel. 


USS is a registered trademark 


(ss) United States Steel 


i! 
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AUTOS 


DETROIT 
TO DAGENHAM? 


Wounded pride  notwith- 

standing, Ford’s offer to take 

over its British affiliate 

makes a good deal of sense 
for all concerned. 


“KILL THIS SELL~ouT,” shrieked Lord 
Beaverbrook’s_ sensational Evening 
Standard. Labor and Tory MPs were 
demanding an investigation. In stuffy 
clubs around Piccadilly elderly 
gentlemen could be heard mutter- 
ing into their newspapers. Cause of 
this blimpish British indignation last 
month was an offer by Detroit’s Ford 
Motor Co.* to buy up the remaining 
45.4% of the shares of its affiliate, 
Ford Motor Co., Ltd. (England). 
Slightly ridiculous as the uproar 
was, it was understandable. British 
national pride, oft wounded in the 
past decade, had received another 
scratch. Ford Ltd. is Britain’s second- 
biggest automaker (after British Motor 
Corp. Ltd.). With sales last year of $652 
million and profits of $64.1 million, it 
was one of the half dozen largest firms 
in the United Kingdom. Its exports 
accounted for a solid 60% of all Brit- 
ish auto sales to Continental Europe. 
With Vauxhall, Britain’s No. Three 
automaker, already a wholly owned 
subsidiary of General Motors, Ford’s 
proposed purchase would mean that 
two of the British industry’s Big Three 
would have disappeared behind the 


*Ford Motor Co. Traded NYSE. Recent 
price: 6344. Price range (1960): 4 
low, 6054. Dividend (1959): $2.80. 

1960 payout: $3.30. Earnings and share (1 $ 
~ otal assets: $3.5 billion. Ticker sym- 


| 
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balance sheet curtain of U.S. control. 

The City’s Reaction. Nevertheless, 
the uproar was not being taken too 
seriously in London’s City. Consum- 
mation of the deal would bring many 
millions of an estimated $358.4 million 
in U.S. dollars into the Common- 
wealth’s none-too-ample reserves. It 
would put substantial paper profits 
into the pockets of many British in- 
vestors. (At the time the offer was 
made, British Ford shares sold at just 
$12.88 vs. the purchase offer of $20.50. 
They jumped 50% the next day in 
trading on the London Stock Ex- 
change. ) 

The deal makes equal sense for the 
U.S. parent company. With its ex- 
pansion at home virtually completed, 
Ford Motor has piled up some $800 
million in cash and equivalent. What 
better place to invest it than in its 
own highly profitable affiliate? More- 
over, British Ford is still expanding 
and could use some of the parent’s 
capital. 

Best of all, consummation of the 
deal would give U.S. Ford a truly 
world-wide company with complete 
control of major operations in the 
U.S., Canada, Germany and Britain 
and with strong entries in the auto, 
truck, tractor and farm machinery 
markets in most parts of the globe. 

Cardinal vs. Volkswagen? Another 
possibility: U.S. Ford has been ru- 
mored to be preparing the Cardinal, a 
smaller compact car, to compete with 
Germany’s Volkswagen and France’s 
Renault Dauphine. By building the 
Cardinal, or parts for it, at British 
Ford’s vast Dagenham plant, Ford of 
Detroit would be able to take ad- 
vantage of lower British labor costs. 
It would also be able to use tools and 
machinery expressly designed to turn 
out parts for small cars. 


ENGLISH FORD SIX PASSENGER CONSUL: 
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They were outraged in Piccadilly 


FORD’S HENRY FORD II: 
dealing with outraged pride 


Before Detroit Ford can actually 
buy up the rest of Dagenham Ford’s 
shares, however, it must obtain per- 
mission from the British Treasury. 
This should not be a major problem. 

Then it must persuade the British 
shareholders to sell; since the offer 
was well above the then market price, 
the chances looked fairly good that 
Ford will get the 90% minimum it 
wants. 

Still to be dealt with, however, is 
the problem of soothing outraged 
British pride. Sniffed one Labor MP: 
“Now that they have bases here the 
Yanks seem determined to take over 
the whole country.” 


DEFENSE CONTRACTORS 


NEW LEASE 
ON LIFE? 


For all its great growth in 

sales, General Precision 

Equipment has never proved 
itself as a moneymaker. 





GENERAL PRECISION EQuiIPpMENT Corp.” 
is one of those strange companies that 
are at once great successes and great 
failures. In the hands of deft and 
imaginative men, they blossom sud- 
denly from small inauspicious begin- 
nings into very large and complex 
businesses. But for all their success 
at staking out for themselves large 


*General Precision Equipment Corp 
Traded NYSE. Recent price: 51 - Price roage 
(1960) : high, 6654; low, 4344. Dividend (1959) : 
25c. Indicated 1 payout: $1. Earnings per 
share (1959): $2.63. Total assets: $146.4 mil- 
lion. Ticker symbol: GPE. 
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GENERAL PRECISION’S SMITH: 
the operating type 


and strategically important positions 
in industry, they fail in another re- 
spect: they do not succeed in making 
their business really pay. 

Success & Failure. Twenty years ago, 
what is now General Precision Equip- 
ment Corp. was an unpromising little 
company called General Theatres 
Equipment Corp. Nobody conceded it 
much future until it came under the 
imaginative eye of a Chase National 
Bank executive named Herman 
Gauntlett Place, who saw it as a nu- 
cleus around which to build an ambi- 
tious industrial empire. By continual 
purchases, he grafted on exciting new 
business in electronics, controls and 
camera gear, turned it into a major 
defense contractor. Between 1950 and 
1959 its sales grew from $27 million 
to $215 million. 

Yet for all this growth, GPE’s 
earning power never kept pace. At 
their peak in 1954, earnings totaled 
some $5.5 million on $123.3 million in 
sales. Yet last year, although sales 
volume was 75% greater, GPE earned 
only $4.2 million. 

One of the companies Place bought 
was Link Aircraft Corp., an important 
maker of aviation gear, in an exchange 
of stock. After awhile, Inventor Ed- 
win Albert Link tried his hand at 
making adequate profits jell, but with 
no conspicuous success. 

New Hands. Finally last year, two 
new and very different leaders took 
over the controls: James W. Murray, 
now chairman, who came to GPE via 
Dictaphone, RCA-Victor and Capitol 
Records, and Donald W. Smith, 54, 
an engineer who had previously 
worked for Western Union. Neither 
bankers like Place nor inventor- 
entrepreneurs like Link, both pride 
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themselves on being “operating men.” 
Says Murray: “We have now g>t an 
operating-type management. We both 
came up that way—not as bankers— 
and we are involving ourselves more 
and more in the daily operations of 
the group.” 

Their diagnosis was that GPE was 
composed of too many industrial 
armies marching in too many different 
directions. They have since reduced 
its number of subsidiary companies 
from 12 to six, lessening what they 
regarded as a top-heavy administra- 
tive load. Thus last January they 
melded four GPE divisions specializ- 
ing in military and industrial elec- 
tronics systems into a single unit, 
General Precision Inc. This, they be- 
lieve, will enable GPE to produce air 
navigational systems, gyroscopes, 
computers and precision cameras 
with a smaller overhead. 

They have also cast a hard eye on 
maverick ventures within the diversi- 
fied whole. “Note this well,” says 
Murray. “We are in the electronics 
business, not the clothespin business. 
Sometimes we wish we were making 
rifle bullets rather than missile in- 
struments, but that’s the kind of world 
we live in.” 

But the big question about General 
Precision’s future remains still unan- 
swered: will it eventually succeed as 
a moneymaker? Murray and Smith 
sound confident enough, although they 
warn that “sales are bound to vary 
from year to year.” And they have 
some success to point to, although a 
limited one. This year’s sales are 
expected to be up about 11.3% to 
$240 million, with profits rising per- 
haps 23.6% to $5.2 million, or $3.25 
per share. 

Even that, however, would still 
leave a lot of room for improvement. 


CURRENCIES 


SHELL GAME 


In some fast shuffling last 
month, Moscow devalued its 
ruble—and then it juggled 
its fictitious gold conient. 





Suortty after he got back from his 
whirlwind tour of the U.S. last year, 
Premier Nikita S. Khrushchev pub- 
licly promised that the Soviet ruble 
would soon “hold its head as high as 
the dollar” in world trade. 

Last month the Kremlin played a 
complicated shell game to create just 
that illusion. First it drastically de- 
valued the ruble, then juggled its 
quite mythical gold content. 

Numbers Game. Beginning January 
1, the Soviets will convert all rubles 
now in circulation into a new “heavy” 
ruble, issuing a new one-ruble note 
for every ten rubles now outstanding 
At the same time, all prices, salaries, 
savings accounts and such will be ad- 
justed accordingly—simply by moving 
a decimal point one place to the left. 
Thus a Moscow cabdriver making 500 
of the old rubles a month will take 
home only 50 of the new “heavy” 
rubles. But at the same time, a 30- 
ruble theater ticket will only cost him 
three of the new rubles, and a one- 
ruble loaf of bread will cost 10 ko- 
pecks (100 kopecks to a ruble). In 
short, domestically the reform is no 
more than a mere numbers game. 

Abroad, however, the psychological 
effect is intended to be considerable. 
Ever since 1950, the amount of gold 
theoretically standirig behind each old 
ruble had been 0.222168 grams. With 
the U.S. dollar pegged to gold at 
$35 per ounce, or 0.81 grams, the 


TECHNICIANS TESTING GYROSCOPE COMPONENTS: 
also a testing time for GPE 
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PROVEN 
OUTSTANDING 
NEW 
INDUSTRIAL 
MARKET 


Census-proven one of 
the fastest growing 
states in the nation 
..Survey-proven one 
of the outstanding 
new industrial mar- 
kets, Colorado offers 
new industry Profits 
with Pleasant Living. 


Discover the new markets and opportuni- 
ties awaiting your company in Colorado. 
“Site-See” Industrial Colorado now...right 
at your desk. 


Send for Free Executive Portfolio 
“INDUSTRIAL COLORADO” 
Newly revised 9-booklet portfolio with 
up-to-the-minute data on Colorado’s 
industrial sites, assets, opportunities 
and weekend vacation wonderlands. 

All inquiries held confidential. 


COLORADO DEPT. OF DEVELOPMENT 


14 STATE CAPITOL © DENVER 2, COLO. 








NOW! ON STAGE! 
BRAND NEW 
FROM PARIS! 


THE GREATEST Lipo 
SHOW OF ALL! 
» Continental Stars %& Spectacular 
Sets * Astonishing Costumes 


Phone, Wire or Write 
for Reservations 


PREMIER KHRUSHCHEDV: 
the decimal point moved left 


Russians claimed that four rubles 
were the equal of one U.S. dollar. 

The ruble, however, is seldom used 
in foreign trade (the Russians mostly 
use sterling, gold and barter). The 
Soviet government also has refused to 
allow free conversion of rubles into 
other currencies. So the four-~to-one 
ruble/dollar ratio was only a fiction. 
Actually, outside the Soviet Union, 
the free market considered the dollar 
as worth at least ten rubles, and since 
1957 even the Russians themselves 
have allowed tourists ten rubles to 
the dollar. 

If the Russians had clung to their 
four-to-one fiction in the new reform, 
the new ruble’s theoretical gold con- 
tent would have been ten times 
0.222168, or 2.22168 grams. That would 
have been the equivalent of $2.50 at 
the old exchange rate. 

Instead the Council of Ministers last 
month decreed that the new heavy 
ruble will be backed by only 0.987412 
grams—less than 4% times as much 
as the old ruble. By that device, the 
Russians actually devalued the ruble 
by more than 50% and thus brought 
it pretty much in line with the free 
market’s judgment of the ruble’s real 
worth. 

More for the Money. But the Rus- 
sians’ aim was to make it appear that 
the ruble was now worth more than 
the dollar. So they also set a new 
exchange rate of 90 kopecks to the 
dollar, arbitrarily making each new 
ruble theoretically worth $1.11. But 
the Russians are not yet ready to 
make the ruble freely convertible 
into dollars or gold at that price. 

Thus last month the Soviet Union 
was able to say that the new ruble is 
literally worth more than the US. 
dollar. But they had to devalue it 
drastically before they could do so. 


OUT THE WINDOW 


If they depended mainly on 

sheet glass business, both 

Pittsburgh Plate and Libbey- 

Owens-Ford would be in 
trouble. 


LAST MONTH a glass industry executive 
came as close to kissing off a big part 
of the glassmakers’ business as any- 
one yet has. “The trouble with the 
U.S. sheet glass industry,” said Robin- 
son Barker, a vice president of Pitts- 
burgh Plate Glass Co.,* “is that we 
are losing the domestic market.” 

Sheet glass (mainly window glass) 
is the tonnage end of the flat glass 
business. A decade ago, little was 
imported. Now imports equal almost 
one third of U.S. production. 

Plate glass, the other part of the flat 
glass business, is sold in less bulk but 
at higher prices and profits. Imports 
there have quickly grown to 10% of 
the value of U.S. output and are ac- 
celerating fast. 

Cushioned Blow. That being so, both 
Pittsburgh Plate and Libbey-Owens- 
Ford+ can thank their stars that 
sheet glass is not their major source 
of bread & butter earnings. Thus 
Pittsburgh’s sheet glass division 'was 
operating late last summer at 55% 
of capacity, a level which is probably 
very close to the breakeven point. 

Actually both companies are Geing 
surprisingly well—although for qéiite 
different reasons. At Pittsburgh 
Plate, a big producer of chemicals, 
paints and building specialties, glass 
accounts for well under half of total 
sales. Thus even though over the past 
year it lost half of it Chrysler busi- 
ness (windshields and other safety 
glass), it has managed to boose sales 
8% (to $482.2 million) in 1960's first 
nine months, hike earnings some 12°, 
(to $38.1 million). 

While it has no similar degree of 
diversification, Libbey~Owens-Ford 
has the cushion of an exclusive supply 
contract with General Motors, ac- 
counting for 60% to 65% of its total 
sales. Thus although L-O-F’s net is 
running well behind 1959’s incredible 
$53.8 million (on $306.7 million in 
sales), it is still enjoying the third 
best year in its history. Its nine- 


*Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. Traded NYSE 
Recent price: 6014. Price ran, 2 (1960) : high, 
8034; low, 555%. Dividend (1 $2.20 + 2% 
stock. Indicated 1960 Aig ry Earnings 
per share (1959): Total assets: $619.3 
million. Ticker sy ea: PPG. 


tLibbey-Owens-Ford Glass Co. Traded 
NYSE. Recent price: 4934. Price ran 4 (1960) : 
high, 7045; low, 464, Dividend (1 
Indicated 1960 2 ia $2.55. Earnings per 
share (1959): $01: er | assets: $209.3 mil- 
lion. Ticker symbol: 
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month net: $31.8 million, on sales of 
about $200 million. 


Uncertainties. Just the same, the | 


import flood is a real threat to both 
companies. 


not an unlikely prospect. 


What’s more, L-O-F has its own 
special liability. Starting next fall 
its GM contract will be put on a year- 
to-year basis. Already Ford and 
Chrysler supply a good part of their 
own needs. One day GM may choose 
to do the same. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


STRONG MEDICINE 


The purge corporate doctor 

Geneen has prescribed for 

ailing IT&T is already tak- 
ing effect. 





For YEARS informed Wall Streeters 


have suspected that big ($932.3-mil- - 


lion assets) International Telephone & 
Telegraph Co.* needed a strong dose 
of corporate medicine. Its loosely 
knit manufacturing and communica- 
tions operations sprawled over some 
26 countries, and yet IT&T never 
managed to produce really healthy 
profits from them. In 1959 it netted 
just $29 million on total revenues of 
$780 million; at $1.87 its per share 
earnings were still a shade below the 
$1.96 it had produced three years 
earlier. 

In June 1959 IT&T’s directors 
called in a specialist in curing corpo- 
rate anemia. They hired noted Corpo- 
rate Medicine Man Harold S. Geneen 
as chief executive officer. Geneen 
promptly prescribed to cure IT&T. 
It turned out to be a strong purge. 
Out went the tired blood which 
Geneen found throughout IT&T’s 
U.S. management; in came new and 
younger men with reputations for 
efficiency. As his immediate goal, 
Geneen set a radical improvement in 
IT&T’s U.S. operations; producing 
40% of 1959 sales, they had brought 
in only 25% of profits. 

Geneen also set himself an am- 
bitious over-all objective for putting 
weight on IT&T’s somewhat emaci- 
ated corporate frame. He prepared a 
fiscal diet intended to double the 
company’s sales and profits over the 
next five years—and to do so without 


*International Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
Traded NYSE. Recent price: 4073. Price ran fe 
(1960): high, 4634; low, 32. ‘Dividend (1959 
97.5¢. Indicated 1860 yout: $1. Earnings per 
share (1959): $1.8 — assets: $932.3 mil- 
lion. Ticker A! 
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More competition could | 
make sheet glass production in the | 
. U.S. a money loser, and this seems | 
It could | 
also take the profit out of plate glass. | 


smart 
truck 
users 
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the PREFERRED 
way to lease trucks 
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in experience and 

service-local in costs 
= and controls 


Nationalllease :-°2"': everything but the 
driver at flexible, locol-level 
costs. On-the-spot monogement provides 
highest efficiency; full-service, one-invoice 
truckleosing—the LEASE-FOR-PROFIT way 
Lease a new Chevrolet, or other fine truck, 
operote it os your own with no investment, 
For facts about full-service, 
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CHICAGO 4, ILL. 


WE CAN FINANCE YOU! 


Own Your Own 
Unattended, Licensed 


WESTINGHOUSE 
LAUNDROMAT® 


equipped laundry store 
ENJOY A SUBSTANTIAL SECOND 
INCOME IN YOUR SPARE TIME 


Be your own boss while maintaining your 

fession or job. Prestige 
Licensed Westinghouse Laundromat 
equipped laundry stores have made many 
alert eke, like you financially indepen- 
dent. Because all equipment is coin- 
metered and easily operated by customers 
without need of attendants, many stores 
are open 24 hours a day, 7 days a week. 
No labor problems, no high overhead, no 
inventories. Receive assistance on loca- 
tions, training and continuing promotional 
help from the international organization 
that has planned over 10,000 profitable 
laundry stores, has the years of experience 
and the service facilities essential to the 
greatest profits on your investment. No 
experience necessary. We offer generous 
financing at lowest monthly insta!lments 


For information, wire, call or write: 
ALD, Inc. 


7057 N. West Ave., Chicago 45 
OFFICES IN 49 PRINCIPAL CITIES 
ALD CANADA, Lid., 54 Advance Rd., Toronto 
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diluting stockholders’ equity. 

Progress Report. Last month, as he 
released IT&T’s nine-month earn- 
ings, it was clear that Doctor Geneen 
had made notable progress with his 
fiscal health program. | 

On total revenues up 8% (to $580 
million), Geneen reported, IT&T’s 
net climbed 19.3% (to $21.1 million, 
or $1.36 a share). Despite the loss of 
$35 million in Cuban assets (which 
are no longer included in IT&T’s 
accounts), it thus seemed likely that 
Geneen would push full-year per 
share net past its 1956 high. 

To achieve this strong showing in 
a tough year, Geneen administered 
some extra strong medicine. New 
management (including Vice Presi- 
dent Louis T. Rader, brought in from 
GE) completely reshuffled production 
and cost controls at IT&T’s Kellogg 
division, a supplier of telephone 
equipment. Kellogg bounced back 
into the black from a deficit which a 
Geneen aide calls “pretty frighten- 
ing.” Other drastic steps ironed out 
production bottlenecks at IT&T’s 
Roanoke, Va., electron tube plant, will 
soon put it in the black too. 

In diagnosing the ills of the 75% of 
IT&T’s domestic sales which are to 
the military, Geneen felt on especially 
familiar ground. As former execu- 
tive vice president of big defense 
supplier Raytheon, he knew what 
needed doing for making money out 
of Pentagon orders. Geneen cracked 
down on the costs of cost-plus work 
in an effort to make IT&T more com- 
petitive for the military dollar. The 
result: a rising backlog of military 
orders, including two big contracts 
awarded but not yet announced. 

Geneen was equally hard at work 
improving IT&T’s already profitable 
foreign operations. In May he sold 
IT&T’s 23% interest in Sweden’s 
L.M. Ericsson Telephone Co., an- 
other equipment maker. Reason for 
the sale: IT&T could’ obtain neither 
satisfactory information about Erics- 
son’s operations, nor (under Swerish 
law) could it withdraw its dividends. 
The sale, however, netted IT&T a 
fat $13-million capital gain and freed 
$22 million which Geneen is con- 
fident he can redeploy for larger re- 
turns elsewhere in his business. 

More Medicine? But quite obviously 
Dr. Geneen did not yet consider the 
patient ready for discharge. At 
month’s end he had summoned the 
chiefs of all IT&T’s European opera- 
tions to Brussels. His purpose: a pep 
talk and a gimlet-eyed diagnosis of 
the weaknesses in their fiscal five- 
year plans. Sighed one aide: “This 
company is going to be taking a lot 
more medicine before Geneen gets 
through.” 
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AIRCRAFT 


HOW HIGH? 


Grounded by strikes and de- 

velopment outlays, United 

Aircraft is now getting air- 

borne again. But the big 

question is: How high can 
it fly? 


For United Aircraft,* like most other 
major defense contractors, the next 
few years are a question mark writ- 
ten large. But United’s President 
William P. Gwinn can be pretty sure 
of one thing: whatever happens, it is 
not likely to be as bad as what hit 
him in 1960. 

Shut down by a summer strike and 
further penalized by an $11-million 
jump in development spending (to a 
nine-month total of $30 million), 
United last month reported the lowest 
nine-month profit in a decade. As 
against per share earnings of $3.45 last 
year, it turned in a profit of just $1.53. 

“This kind of thing gets you out of 
balance,” complained Gwinn, speak- 
ing of the extraordinary combination 
of 1960 mishaps. “It disrupts every- 
thing. We dropped $55 million in 
sales. Our earnings hit bottom at 
7c a share for the third quarter. They 
were $1.10 for the same period last 
year.” 

Healthy Backlog. Encouraging to 
Gwinn, however, is a still hefty back- 
log of orders. At the end of Septem- 
ber, it stood at $1.1 billion, higher 
than a year ago by a nominal $25 


*United Aircraft Corp. Traded NYSE. ‘Re- 
cent price: 39. Price range Ye high, 4614; 
low, 32%. Dividend (1951): $2.50. Indicated 
1960 payout: $2. Earnings: per share (1959) : 
a aa gan assets: $530.9 rnillion. Ticker sym- 


million. The Pratt & Whitney division 
at East Hartford, Conn., which ac- 
counts for two thirds of United's pro- 
duction volume, had a_ substantial 
stake in Atlas and Saturn missile 
work. Hamilton Standard was still 
busy with electronic systems for the 
Army, Navy and Air Force, as well 
as with special items for space vehi- 
cles. (Among its intriguing products 
was an artificial lung to support hu- 
man life in space travel.) And the 
robust Sikorsky helicopter segment 
had a busily growing domestic and 
foreign market for its military and 
civilian whirlybirds. 

Though 80% of United’s work is on 
government orders, the 20% from 
commercial contracts is probably the 
most profitable part. Pratt & Whitney 
jet engines power nine out of ten of 
all Boeing 707s and Douglas DC8s. 
Orders fo. these passed their peak 
this year and began to taper off, but 
there will be replacement needs 
forthcoming. To compensate for this 
decline, Gwinn is looking for Boeing 
to accept his newly developed turbo- 
fan engine for its projected medium- 
range jet. He will have to keep his 
fingers crossed, however. Boeing 
won't go ahead with the 727 until it 
has at least 100 orders for the aircraft. 
This would mean a fat contract for 
400 engines and spares for United (if 
it got the order), running into hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars. 

Off the Ground. All told, United 
was certainly air-borne again after 
its 1960 grounding. But how it would 
fly obviously depended on two as yet 
unknown factors: the volume of de- 
fense orders and the fate of Boeing’s 
medium-range jets. Meanwhile, all 
President Gwinn could do was to 
keep United in trim and hope for the 
best. 


SIKORSKY 25-PASSENGER HELICOPTER: 


a rising market for whirlybirds 
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THE MARKET OUTLOOK 


by SIDNEY B. LURIE 


A Diet of Bouillabaisse 


As Has often been noted, this is a 
unique period in market history. Cer- 
tainly the past 11 months have been 
seasoned with many individual suc- 
cess stories, failures and with dis- 
illusionment too. It’s also a unique 
period in industry’s history, with all 
America apparently “trading up” de- 
spite a national mood of caution. For 
example, although television set sales 
have been poor this fall, there’s a 
distinct demand for higher priced 
merchandise. Matter of fact, all re- 
tailers note a greater interest in 
quality merchandise than low-end 
goods. 

The many contradictions which can 
be found suggest that this is what 
might be termed “a _bouillabaisse 
era,” bouillabaisse being a delightful 
French fish chowder composed of dif- 
ferent varieties of sea food spiced 
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with a little wine. 

To the specu- 
lator, however, 
there’s nothing 
alarming in the 
fact that selec- 
tivity will be the 
pattern of life un- 
til the economy as a whole has 
the benefit of a new major stimulus. 
After all, there is no rule which says 
that all stocks must be attractive at 
the same time or, for that matter, all 
the time. Change is an inherent part 
of our capitalistic society and com- 
panies, like people, have their own 
particular cycles of progress or retro- 
gression. 

Case in point: while this column 
finds it difficult to enthuse about the 
chemicals as such (except perhaps 
W.R. Grace and Hercules Powder), 


the values in the oils are still most 
impressive. With the industry ap- 
parently having learned to live with 
the economic facts of life, the market 
promise now is on the way to being 
performed. In this connection, there 
are a number of distinct pluses to 
Atlantic Refining, below 39 and pay- 
ing $2, and likely to earn about $4 
this year vs. $3.19 per share in 1959. 

For one thing, the company’s own 
crude production now supplies about 
80% of its refinery requirements as 
against a 52% self-sufficiency rate in 
1955. Secondly, its marketing posi- 
tion has been strengthened; witness 
the fact that 50% of the output now 
is sold in owned or controlled service 
stations against 30% ten years ago. 
Thirdly, the benefits of an impressive 
cost reduction program will be re- 
flected to an increasing extent from 
here out. Incidentally, with heating 
oil sales much more important to At- 
lantic Refining than to other oil com- 
panies, the weather will play a big 
part in earnings in the coming 
months. A one cent change in fur- 
nace oil prices theoretically means 
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Pre-Publication Offer! 


Let Us Send You 
MOODY’S YEAR-END REVIEWS: 


How to Invest 
Successfully in 1961 


You can invest for profits in 1961. But, in this new politi- 
cal and investment climate you will need to pick the right 
stocks rather than pin your hopes on “the market.” 
Let Moody’s help you put your finger on the companies 
that will gain from new technologies, superior manage- 
rents, outstanding marketing skills . . . benefit from both 
population and economic growth... meet any renewed 
inflation . . . and increase earnings faster than average. 
Some of the specific guides offered you in the 4 Special 
Year-End Issues (starting Dec. 5) of Moody’s Stock 
Survey which you are invited to accept are: 
How to plan your common stock policy for 1961. 

What changes would you be wise to make now? 
How to identify growth stocks with unusual profit potentials. 

Mathematics of growth investing. 
15 stocks with superior growth prospects. 

Seasoned industrials showing steady earnings gains. 
7 “rapid growth” issues. 

Companies benefiting from fast moving technology. 
4 growth utilities. 

These promise you steady, reliable gains. 
23 good valve stocks with brighter prospects ahead. 

5 oils, 7 insurance, 11 other industrials. 
5 outstanding foreign stocks. 

Selections to benefit in the European economy. 
5 of the best defense stocks. 

Issues likely to benefit from increased defense spending. 
32 stocks for those who need dependable income. 

Selections to meet your need for good yield plus safety. 
54 industries analyzed; 1961 outlook specifically described. 

Best stocks for quality, growth, special interest. 
Lists of preferreds, convertibles, and tax-free stocks. 

How to make strategic use of these in your portfolio. 
20 cyclical stocks for gains on a business upturn. 

Issues you should earmark to buy. 
3 guide portfolios—$5,000, $10,000 and $20,000. 

Model lists for various investment goals. 
These four issues of Moody’s Stock Survey will be use- 
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Moody’s staff of specialists-—an approach that can help 
you achieve steady, profitable results. 


MAIL THIS COUPON NOW 
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(New readers only.) 
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about $1.10 per share, and a one cent 
change in gasoline prices is equiva- 
lent to about $1.55 per share. 

Speaking of the oil business, a per- 
suasive long-term case can be made 
for Halliburton (around 42), a spe- 
cialized supplier of oil well services 
throughout the world. This has been 
an exceedingly difficult year for Hal- 
liburton, what with domestic drilling 
down, foreign income off sharply, 
and certain newly acquired subsid- 
iaries troublesome. For one thing, 
this year’s estimated earnings of $2.90 
per share ($3.75 was reported in 
1959) may represent what can be 
termed a “hard core of earning 
power” under depressed conditions. 
But with costs being reduced and the 
domestic oil industry enjoying more 
normal profits, 1961 should be a much 
better year. Lastly, an excellent fi- 
nancial position and depreciation of 
better than $4 per share helps support 
the $2.40 dividend. 

As this column has often noted, 
styles in speculation change. The 
office equipment industry is an ex- 
cellent illustration of the point. Two 
years ago there was great interest 
in almost any company which could 
lay claim to a place in new record- 
keeping and processing technologies. 
In the past year, however, the real- 
ization has grown that enormous 
research and development expenses 
and high introductory costs would 
be an immediate barrier to profits. 
IBM is probably the only major com- 
pany whose computer business is 
profitable. 

While the market interest has 
waned, the facts, nevertheless, re- 
main that there is an enormous 
potential in sophisticated office equip- 
ment, and that the stronger com- 
panies now are a year or two closer 
to the eventual pay-point. 

All of which brings to mind Na- 
tional Cash Register (around 55 paying 
$1.20) and not just because field tests 
of the company’s optical scanner are 
said to have been quite satisfactory. 
Rather, there is excellent demand for 
the company’s conventional prod- 
ucts—cash registers, accounting and 
bookkeeping machines. Banks and 
retailing represent National’s area of 
concentration and both businesses 
are experiencing a paperwork revo- 
lution. Moreover, ioreign business, 
source of almost haif of earnings, is 
excellent. Despite 2 close to $2 per 
share expenditure for research and 
development, 1960 earnings should 
approximate last year’s $2.52 per 
share. More is in prospect in 1961 
when new products reach the market. 

There are other illustrations of the 
point that it’s possible to be inter- 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 52) 
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THE TURNING POINT FOR 
AIRCRAFT & MISSILE STOCKS? 


Newest Value Line Reports indicate that the sales and 


earnings of many Aircraft and Missiles manufacturers 


have “turned the corner” and are now trending up. 


The aircraft industry will scarcely feel the gen- 
eral business recession. 

The flow of government dollars into this industry, 
which is currently dependent on government pro- 
curement, promises to increase after election day. 
Deeply concerned about America’s apparent lag in 
the “Cold Peace,” the incoming Democratic adminis-~ 
tration is poised to step up spending for defense 
substantially. (The recent outlay for the B-70 super- 
sonic bomber, decided upon even before the election, 
is the first case in point.) 

But the industry’s real, long-term future rests on 
its role as gateway to the space age. Massive spend- 
ing (estimated at $15 billion) for space exploration 
is a sure bet in the decade ahead. 

There are other favorable prospects for the more 
immediate future of the industry. Now that the 
widely-prevailing “charge-offs” of previous losses on 
commercial aircraft have been completed, a sharp 
earnings rebound is in prospect for all of the com- 
mercial plane manufacturers. Also, there is the pos- 
sibility of increased government defense-spending 
for the purpose of stimulating business in 1961. 

Reflecting the above prospects, no fewer than 12 
of all 23 of the aircraft-and-missile stocks are ex- 
pected to outperform the whole market in the next 
12 months—and 6 of the 23 are also favorably ranked 
for appreciation potentiality in the next 3 to 5 years. 

As for the other stocks in this group—CAUTION ! 
Not all companies will participate equally in the de- 
velopments anticipated above. 


COMPLIMENTARY COPIES 


We will send you, as part of the Guest Subscrip- 
tion offer described below, the comprehensive Value 
Line Reports on the individual stocks in both the 
Aircraft & Missile industry (including a specific 
Time Table for Future Military and Space Projects) 
and 5 other industries. All in all you will receive full- 
page Reports on each of 77 stocks, among them: 
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Ch rysler 


Under this offer, you will also receive—by return 
mail and without charge—“Investment Opportunities 
in the New Space Age,” a long-range survey of pros- 
pects for the Aircraft & Missile, Electronics and 
Chemical Industries. 

Moreover, in view of what has just taken place in 
the market as a whole, we will send you—also free— 
the new Value Line Summary of Advices on 1000 
Major Stocks and 50 Special Situations. With this 
invaluable guide, released this week, you can make 
an immediate check of every stock you are concerned 
about as to its probable Market Performance in 
1961, its further Growth Potential, its Quality and 
its estimated future Yield. 

And for only $5 (less than half the regular rate) 
you will receive (a) the next 4 Weekly Editions of 
the Value Line Survey with full page reports on each 
of 300 additional stocks, (b) a new Special Situation 
Recommendation, (c) 4 “Especially Recommended 
Stock-of-the-Week” Reports, (d) Business and Stock 
Market Prospects (weekly), (e) List of Best Stocks 
to Buy and Hold Now (weekly), (f) The Value Line 
Business Forecaster (weekly), (g) “What the 
Mutual Funds are Buying & Selling,” (h) “What 
Company Officers and Directors are Buying & Sell- 
ing” (weekly), (i) Weekly Supplements, (j) 4 
Weekly Summary-Indezes including all changes in 
Rankings to date of publication, and (k) Arnold 
Bernhard’s new book (regular $3.95 clothbound edi- 
tion published by Simon & Schuster) “The Evaluation of 


Common Stocks.” 


To take advantage of this Special Offer, 
fill out and mail coupon below. 
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G Oo LD CRISIS? 


STOCKS? 


Gold stocks a good buy? A devaluation 
hedge? A leverage for enormous capital 
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MARKET COMMENT 


by L. O. HOOPER 


This Better Feeling ~ ” 


IN THE previous issue I suggested that 
the stock market will not make as 
much downward progress between 
the election and January 20 as it 
made between the conventions and 
the election. In suggesting this I am 
depending partly on the swing of the 
pendulum, but largely on anticipation 
of the new Administration’s honey- 
moon. 

If I correctly read the character of 
the new President, he will be a dy- 
namic leader, and he will make care- 
fully planned moves in the areas of 
a bigger national defense (strength) 
program, public works and business 
stimulation. Because he wants the 
confidence of all stratas of political 
and economic philosophy, at least in 
the early days of his tenure, he will 
go out of his way not to “rock the 
boat.” 

If I am right, this all adds up to a 
better feeling about the economy, the 
international situation and the stock 
market. For all this, I am depending 
more on a better psychvlogical mood 
than on any immediate spectacular 
improvement in business or earnings. 

The timing may be right, however, 
for some improvement in certain 
areas. By January, for instance, the 
inventory situation in steel probably 
will be such as to allow better mill 
operations, and Christmas trade may 
be much better than the pessimists 
expect. After all, the public has the 
money to spend, and only a little 
more willingness to spend it is neces- 
sary for at least an average December 
in retail trade. I’m from Missouri 


| about a big building year or a big 


capital goods year in 1961 because 
the need for large capital expendi- 
tures and housing is not as great as 


| formerly. And I am not at all sure 


that December and January expecta- 
tions will be fully realized by the end 
of the second quarter. In other words, 
a real boom is improbable, but reces- 
sion phenomena (for the present) are 
equally unlikely. Furthermore, I 
want to make it plain that I feel more 
confidence about the next month or 
two or three than about the next six 
to nine months After the honeymoon 
is over, we may have to go back to 
some of the pre-honeymoon realities. 

So I am taking more of an oppor- 


| tunistic than long-pull attitude to- 


ward the stock market. I doubt if 


| this is a time to “go to sleep” with 
| new commitments. 


Rather, it prob- 
ably is a time to adopt a fluid, more 


| or less trading, attitude, especially 
| with the type of issue which may 


be most in vogue. 

The obvious 
thing to do right 
now, I surmise, 
is to concentrate 
trading accounts 
in armament is- 
sues. The more 
deflated airplane stocks should do 
well, such as Boeing, Douglas, United 
Aircraft and General Dynamics. Some 
of the missile and space stocks seem 
attractive, such as Martir, North 
American Aviation, Northrop, Ray- 
theon and the like. All this seems to 
be giving the still overvalued military 
electronics issues a new lease on life, 
but I think they are very tricky, and I 
don’t want to get caught holding the 
bag when the inevitable return to 
reality comes. And it will come! 

Looking ahead, it seems to me that 
shipbuilding is an area which may 
be interesting. Our merchant marine, 
or much of it, is due for replacement 
with new ships. New ships would 
add to national strength and create 
employment. Newport News Ship- 
building is a logical speculation. New 
York Shipbuilding probably would 
benefit too, but it is a much more 
speculative stock. 

An effort will be made to improve 
Latin American relations. It prob- 
ably will be a truly big effort, based 
on greater financial aid and more 
trade. That should help W.R. Grace. 
At present most of Grace’s earnings 
are coming from the domestic chemi- 
cal business. If the Latin American 
part of the business could be made 
profitable, especially the Grace Line, 
earnings could improve measurably. 
Moore-McCormack is another Latin 
American stock which may bear 
watching. 

The area of public works is more 
difficult to pinpoint with individual 
stocks. But don’t get the idea that 
public works will be too slow. There 
are many projects already engineered 
which could get going relatively soon. 
Stone & Webster, Caterpillar Tractor, 
Jaeger Machines, Mack Trucks and 
Utah Construction & Mining may be 
worth investor attention in this field. 

A few non-political ideas are in 
order too. American Tobacco and 
Reynolds Tobacco seem to be profit- 
ing from the trend back to non- 
filtered cigarettes from filters. There 
has been something of a crackdown 
on filter advertising, and statistics 
show a clear trend back to Camels, 
Lucky Strikes and Pall Malls. 

Mead Johnson may actually gain 
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rather than lose from some 50 com- | 
petitors for Metrecal. Mead is there | 
with the generic name, and the com- | 
petition tends to exploit it by adver- | 


tising the idea. I called attention to 
the stock in this column last Feb- 


ruary ... Arvin Industries should be | 
watched for major benefits from anti- — 


smog devices attached to mufflers. 
Arvin is the largest maker of mufflers, 
and it probably will make most of 
the hardware regardless. of what 
company finally gets the nod from 
the California authorities. Arvin is 
a good stock anyway, and it is not 
historically high. 

This is the season when the pack- 
inghouse stocks like Swift, Armour, 
Wilson, Cudahy and Morrell are 
likely to be popular. The big flow of 
livestock to the slaughterhouses 
comes about this time, and annual 
reports are published during Decem- 
ber and early January. Sometimes 
it is a good idea to take profits in the 
packers in December and January. 

As previously mentioned, the oil 
shares probably have seen their bear 
market lows. The domestic companies 
look a little more attractive than the 
internationals. Our old _ favorite, 


Phillips Petroleum, has been making | 


new highs, and Kerr-McGee still 
looks priced lower on the basis of 
earnings than most. Other good oils 
are Richfield, Continental, Amerada 
and Texas Pacific Coal & Oil. Any 


definite improvement in the political | 


situation in Venezuela should find 
early reflection in Standard Oil 
(New Jersey) and Royal Dutch, two 
stocks which have been held back 
by institutional worries about that 
country. 

In spite of the poor September 
quarter, I am expecting Garrett Corp. 
to earn more in the year to end June 
30 than in the 1960 fiscal year when 
$5.43 a share was reported. This stock 
is sort of an over-all investment in the 
armament, airplane and missile busi- 
ness; people who cannot be comfort- 
able with Douglas or Boeing can be 
more comfortable with Garrett. Fur- 
thermore, the stock is selling at a 
conventional price/earnings ratio. 

To many people, this column will 
read more bullishly than intended. 
The writer does not want to give the 
impression that all our problems are 
solved or that we are going back 
into the same type of bull market 
from which we have come. He does 
think that, for the time being, things 
are going to be more cheerful and 
that profits may be made in an op- 
portunistic position in the right stocks. 
But don’t look for a boom! We must 
learn. to live in a non-boom atmos- 


phere. The big danger is deflation, | 


not inflation. 
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10 Stocks Under 20 
for Strong 1961 Rises 


N mid-1958, American Motors burst like a meteor on the market 
...Surging from 11 to 96% in less than 18 months. Most inves- 
tors were surprised at this spectacular rise. Yet shrewd traders who 
detected early the three clear “buy signals” given by American 
could have turned $1000 to $8806 in about 1'2 years! In 1957, 
Texas Instruments (then just one of dozens of electronic stocks) 
gave two clear “buy signals.”” Yet, probably not 1 investor in 1000 
moved into Texas Instruments around 16 for the rise to over 200. 








Which 10 of These 150 Stocks Should Be Bought Now? 


ACF industries 
Air Reduction 
Allegheny Lud. 
Allied Stores 
Aluminium Ltd. 
Amer. Airlines 


Amer. Potash 
Amer. Radiator 
Amer. Smeiting 


Balt. & Ohio 
Beckman Instr. 
Beneficial Fin. 
Boeing Airpiane 
Briggs & Strat. 
Budd Company 
Burlington ind. 
Burrey Biscuit 


Canada Dry 
Canadian Pac. 


Capital Air 
Carrier Corp. 
Case (J. |.) 
Celanese 
Cerro de Pasco 
Ches. & Ohio 
Chrysler 

Cities Service 
C.1.T. Financial 
Colo. F. & |. 


Columbia Broad. 


Conde Nast 
Cont. Motors 
Cooper-Bess. 
Crown-Zeller. 
Curtiss-Wright 
Cutter Labs. 
Dixon Chem. 
Douglas Aircr. 
Eagle-Picher 
Eastern Air L. 
Erie Railroad 
Fairchild Eng. 
Fanstee! Met. 
Filtrol 


Firestone T. & R. 


Foster Wheeler 
Fruehauf Trailer 
Gar Wood Ind. 


Gen. Dynamics 
Gen. Electric 
General Foods 
Generali Motors 
Gen. Refract. 
Gen. Telephone 
Geo.-Pac. Corp. 
Gillette Co. 
Goodrich 8B. F, 
Goodyear Tire 
Grumman Air 
Gulf Oi! 

Hupp Corp. 
inter’!. Harv. 
inter'l. Nickel 
inter'l. Paper 
int. T. & T. 
Jamesbury 
Jones & Laugh. 
Joy Mfg. 
Kansas City So. 
Kawneer 
Lancer 
Lockheed Aircr, 
Loew's 

Magma Copper 
Martin Co. 
Monsanto Chem. 


Montgom. Ward 
Motorola 

Nat. Cash Reg. 
National Dairy 
National Gypsum 
N. Y. Central 
Northern Pac. 
Northrop Aircr. 
Northwest Air 
Norwich Pharm. 
Olin Mathieson 
Penn-Dixie 
Pennsylvania R. 
Pepsi-Cola 
Pfizer (Chas.) 
Phelps-Dodge 
Philco Corp. 
Phillips Pet. 
Pittsburgh Sti. 
Procter & Gam. 
Radio Corp. 
Rayonier Inc. 
Raytheon Mfg. 
Republic Steel 
Revere Cop. 
Reynolds Metals 
Reynolds Tob. 
Royal-McBee 
St. Regis Paper 


Schenley 
Sears Roebuck 
Shattuck 
Sherwin-Wi!! 
Sinclair Oil 
Sonotone 
Solar Air 

So. Pacific 
Southern Ry. 
Sperry-Rand 
Stand. Ry. Eq 
Sterling Drug 
Thew Shovel 
Tide Water Oi! 
Timken Rol. B. 
20th Cent.-Fox 


Union Carbide 
United Air L. 

U. S. Chem. Mill 
U. S. Gypsum 
U. S. Industries 
U. S$. Rubber 

U. §. Steel 
Warner Bros 
West'h'se A.B 
Westinghouse 
Yale & Towne 
Zenith Radio 





New “Buy Signals” Point to 10 New 
Opportunities for Large 1961 Profits 
Our editors have just uncovered 10 unusually interesting low-priced 
situations which now appear poised for substantial rises. These 10 stocks 
are not for long-term investors. They are specifically chosen for the 
individual who is willing to accept a higher degree of risk for a greater 
profit potential in 1961! You will find these stocks in a new Spear 
Report, “10 Stocks UNDER $20 WITH A HIGH PROFIT POTENTIAL FOR 
1961.” Here are a few highlights: 
One, now selling around 9 and listed on the NYSE, is an old company 
that has undergone a complete transformation. Guided by aggressive new 
management, earnings have already staged a dramatic turn-around, and 
when they become known, we look for a 100% to 150% rise for the stock. 
Another, around 18, recently made the first major breakthrough in their 
industry since the turn of the century. Sales and earnings are already 
growing at the rate of 100% a year, and we think this is only the beginning. 
In fact, all 10 of the stocks in this Report have special angles which 
indicate important price rises soon. They are still at buying levels which 
may not be repeated—and you should act immediately to take advan- 
tage of what well may be some of the best profit-makers of 1961. 
| SPECIAL OFFER! Send for this new Report today on “10 Srocks 
Unper $20 with a HiGH Profit POTENTIAL FoR 1961"—plus our latest 
Buy-Hold-Switch Ratings on 529 Key Stocks and a 2-week trial to the 
weekly Spear Market Letter for the special introductory rate of just $1. 


SPEAR & STAFF inc. wassichuserrs 


Yes, here is my $1. Send me at once your new Report “10 Stocks UNpeR $20 
WITH A HiGH Prorit POTENTIAL FOR 1961,” plus your latest Buy-Hold-Switch 
Ratings on 529 Key Stocks—with a 2-week trial subscription to the Spear 
Market Letter. 

(0 Check here if you prefer a 3-months’ trial 


at special rate of $15. (Regular rate $20.) 
ese 


ssvssssessesorseR ONE ss010s- STATE 











(This offer is open to new readers only.) SP1-18E 














$500 to 104,000 in 


The story of one common stock Warrant, and how it happened. 

The above profit was made by a $500 investment in one common stock 
Warrant. Such profits were made not only by an investment in one Warrant, 
(the R.K.O. common stock Warrant, whose story we shall shortly tell), but also 
in the Warrants of Atlas Corp., Tri-Continental, Richfield Oil, Merritt-Chap- 
man & Scott, United Corp. and a good number of others. In all of the above 
$500 investments during the past years, each grew from $30,000 to $100,000. 
In the past year, indeed in the past months, new Warrants have again shown 
large gains and we should like to ask three questions: 

1. Do you know what common stock warrants are? 

2. Do you know why common stock warrants are issued? 

3. Do you know how to keep abreast of opportunities in common stock 
warrants—when to buy warrants and when to sell warrants? 

If you cannot affirmatively answer these three questions, we believe you 


will find it greatly to your profit to read: 








THE SPECULATIVE MERITS OF 
COMMON STOCK WARRANTS 


by Sidney Fried 








Before we go any further, we should like 
to make several points clear. The historical 
examples of profits in R.K.O. Warrants and 


Hoffman Radio Warrants which we shaii- 


shortly describe are obviously rare, and did 
not result from a reading of our publication. 
Further. the aumamonte Jarge profits at- 
tained with many common stock warrants are 
balanced on the other side by equally demon- 
strable examples of losses. (Example: a 
$50,000 investment in Colorado Fuel & Iron 
Warrants in 1948 was worth about $1,000 
just two years later.) What és immediately ap- 
parent, precisely in the above statistics, is the 
truly great leverage inherent in common stock 
warrants, both up end down, and our entire 
study, “The Speculative Merits of Common 
Stock Warrants,” is aimed at enlarging the 
knowledge of investors about this particular 
type of security so that potential benefits may 
be enjoyed and potential pitfalls avoided. 

THE SPECULATIVE MERITS OF COM- 
MON STOCK WARRANTS was first is- 
sued in 1949. Since that time, the book has 
been brought up-to-date three times, and 
favorable comment has multiplied. Unso- 
licited by the publishers, ers for the 
book have come in from heads of our 
largest corporations and some of the best 
financial minds in the country, Jargel 
through recommendation by original sat 
ers. Among its readers have been banks, 
insurance companies, and many of the 
largest investment firms. J. K. FR the 
best-known tax expert in the country, has 
called this book “brilliant.” The author of 
this work, Sidney Fried, has had a career 
including professional trader for investment 
firms, market analyst and financial writer 
for a well-known member firm of the N. Y. 
Stock Exchange, and is now recognized to 
be one of the most respected specialists in 
warrants and low-price stocks. 

THE SPECULATIVE MERITS OF COM- 
MON STOCK WARRANTS is a sober, well- 
grounded book which we believe can be in- 
valuable to you, as an investor interested in 
allocating a portion of your funds for capi- 
tal growth. Let us give you some idea of 
what is contained in the pages of this book 
by partial answers to our original questions: 
1, What are common stock warrants? 

2. Why are they issued? 
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To give a brief definition, common stock 
warrants are ificates issued by the cor- 
poration itself, just as bonds. preferred stock 
and common stock are. issued, giving the 
warrant holder the right to exchange the 
watrants for common stock issued by the 
company itself, at a stated price, within a 
stated period of time, or with no time limit 
at all, some warrants being perpetual. 


The Alleghany Corp. Warrant 


A recent example: Alleghany Corp. war- 
rants came into being in October 1952, are 
now listed on the American Stock Exchange, 
and give one the perpetual right to buy 
Alleghany common at $3.75 per share. How 
did this warrant come to be issued? A par- 
tial recapitalization for Alleghany Corp. was 
nroposed in 1952 by which holders of 544% 
preferred stock with back dividend accumu- 
lations of $116 per share were offered in ex- 
change a new Alleghany Corp. bond plus 
warrants. Each $100 par share of the old 
514% preferred stock was to receive $100 
par value of the new bond pilus 20 warrants 
giving the perpetual right to buy 20 shares 
of Alleghany Corp. common at $3.75 per 
share. The warrants were offered as an in- 
ducement to the old preferred stockholders 
to exchange their claim to accumulated back 
dividends for a perpetual claim to Alleghany 
common stock—a claim which would be- 
come much more valuable should Alleghany 
common rise in market price. Preferred stock- 
holders holding 100,000 shares of preferred 
stock accepted this plan and thus, 2,000,000 
new Alleghany perpetual warrants were cre- 
ated and are now trading on the American 
Stock Exchange. 

Demonstrating how important it is to 
watch common stock warrants, these new 
Alleghany warrants began trading initially 
around 75c when Alleghany Corp. common 
was selling at $3 on the N. Y. Stock Ex- 
change. When Alleghany common advanced 
from $3 to $11, up 266%, the warrants 
(being the perpetual right to buy common 
at $3.75) went from 75c to 7% on the 
American Stock Exchange. The warrants 
had advanced 950%, 342 times as fast as 
the common. That is how one common stock 
warrant came into existence, and it is a 
fact that most warrants come about through 


reorganizations or issuance of new bonds or 
preferred stock to which common stock war- 
rants are attached and, after issuance, traded 

ately, Common stock warrants possess, 
7% emne of such a high potential, that they 
should always be foremost in the mind of 
an investor interested in capital apprecia- 
tion. To see why, here is the story of the 
long-term warrant which produced our 
heading—$500 to $104,000 in 4 years—the 
R.K.O. common stock warrant. 


The R.K.O. Warrant 


In 1940 the Radio-Keith Orpheum Co. 
(R.K.O.) reorganized after some years of bad 
fortune. The old common stockholders seemed 
to fare badly. For each old share they re- 
ceived only 1/6th share new common stock 
plus one warrant, good to buy one share of 
new common stock from the company at $15 
per share. In 1942 R.K.O. common was sell- 


4 E) 


RKO 
WARRANTS 


ing at a low of 24 and with general pessi- 
mism rife, the chance of R.K.O. common ever 
selling above $15, at which point the war- 
rants would begin to have some actual value, 
seemed slim. R.K.O. warrants were, therefore, 
selling on the N. Y. Curb Exchange at only 
1/16 or 6%4c per warrant. How the picture 
changed in 4 years! As can be seen from the 
chart, R.K.O. common stock advanced to a 
high of 28% on the N. Y. Stock Exchange. 
Now, the right to buy R.K.O. common at 
$15 per share from the company when it is 
selling at $28 per share on the open market, 
must be worth $13, and the warrants did 
sell exactly at $13 on the N. Y. Curb Ex- 
change. That is the story of the R.K.O. 
warrant—$500 invested in these warrants in 
1942 was worth $104,000 four years later. 

Why is the common stock warrant so 
uniquely a potent vehicle for capital appre- 
ciation? The answer is given in a simple 
mathematical fact. 

Between 1942 and 1946 R.K.O. 
stock went from $2.50 to $28: 
Therefore, a $500 investment appreciated to 
$5,600. 

Between 1942 and 1946 R.K.O. 

went from 6c to $13. 

Therefore. a $500 investment appreciated to 
$104,000. 

The warrant had appreciated 20 times as 
fast as the common stock! 

As is evident now, the common stock war- 
rant is a low-priced call on the future of a 
company, and at times even on the future of 
an industry. Such an opportunity arose in past 
years with a great new industry of limitless 

tial—television. The rapid growth en- 
joyed by some small companies, as distin- 


common 


warrents 
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is illustrated = Gepera Hc the leapin 
Radio, a West Coast 
radio and special electronic a: 
sales went from only $29,764 in 1941 to 
age in 1948 and soared to $29,580,510 
in le 

The Hoffman Radio Warrant 

The results were to be anticipated. The 
common stock which sold at a low of around 
1% in 1948 was showing earnings of about 
$7 per share two years later and was selli 
near the 30 mark. There were common 
warrants outstanding in the Hoffman Radio 
capitalization giving the right to buy com- 
mon at $4 per share. In 1948 the best bid in- 
dicated by the records for these warrants was 
5c per warrant. Within two years the war- 
rants have multiplied to the extent that they 
$200 investment in Hoffman Radio warrants 
was worth $100,000 two years later. The same 
$200 invested in the common stock would 
have appreciated only to $4,800. Again the 
warrant had appreciated more than 20 times 
as fast as the common. 

To widen the picture even more, the years 
1952-1958 saw a remarkable trend devel 
towards issuance of long-term warrants wi 
the result that former othe exten in war- 
rants have ong ee to extent that they 
can no longer be by any investor in- 
terested in cai appreciation. Below is a 
list of some of the warrants now outstandin 
many actively trading today, many more 
which will be actively trading in the months 
co come. and all of which can greatly 
your interest. 

A_Partial Current List of Common Stock 
Warrants 


ACP-Wrigley Stores Ocean Drilling & Expl. 
Alabama Gas Pabst Brewing 
Alleghany Corp. Pac. Cement & Aggreg. 
Armour & Co. Pittsburgh Brewing 
Associated Oil & Gas Producing Properties 
Atlas Corp. Public Service of 
B.S.F. Co. New Mexico 
Belock Instrument Raytheon Mfg. Co. 
Black, Sivalls Reading & Bates 
Brewster-Bartle Reading Tube 
Coastal States Gas 1. Rokeach & Sons 
Colonial Sand & Stone Scranton Water 
Cooper Tire Servo Corp. 
Crowell-Collier Sheraton Corp. 
Danly Machine Sidney Blumenthal 
Dunbam-Bush, Inc. Silex Co. 
Fedders Corp. So. Georgia Nat. Gas 
Fibreboard Paper Sperry Rand Corp. 
Food Fair Prop. Standard-Thomson 
General Tire&é Rubber State Loan & Finance 
Genung’s, Inc. Stubnitz Greene 
Gulf Sulphur Symington W ayne 
Hilton Hotels Textron, Inc. 
Howe Sound Tri-Continental 
Invest. Co. of Amer. United Industrial 
Jerrold Electronics Van Norman Co. 
Kawecki Chemical Victor Products 
Westmoreland Coal 


Canadian Warrants 
Canada Oil Lands 

Can. Southern Oils 
Can. Brit. Aluminum 
Canadian Husky Oil 
Cree Oil of Canada 
Falconbridge Nickel 
Fruebauf Trailer of Can. 








Laminates 
Lynch Carrier Systems 
Mack Trucks 


Molybdenum Corp. 
National Alfalfa 
National T beatres 
Nortex Oil & Gas 
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Urgent Memo: 


PLEASE NOTE as you read the dramatic story attached, that new profit opportunities in warrants are 
opening up every day. Molybdenum Corp. of America Worrants moved from 3.50 in late 1957 to 41 





in current markets, multiplying 12 times. General Tire and Rubber Warrants moved from 4 to 195 








in the last two years. And in the recent past new warrants have been issued for such important com- 
panies as Mack Trucks, Kerr-McGee Oil Industries, Sheraton Corp., Sperry Rand, Martin Company, Hil- 
ton Hotels, Textron and Fedders Corp., to name only a few. An Important Point: in rising 1 markets $100 
invested in warrants can sometimes show as much appreciation as $1 ,000 invested in common stocks. 

As a vehicle for large gains on a small investment, warrants are outstanding as this “$500 to 
$104,000” story demonstrates and we cannot emphasize too strongly that these large profits can be 
kept by the speculative investor as capita! gains. But you must select with care. To avoid missing cur- 
rent opportunities, send for your copy of THE HE SPECULATIVE MERITS OF COMMON STOCK WAR- 
RANTS, by Sidney Fried, today. This study gives the full story of the common stock warrant, what 
they are, when to buy warrants, and when to sell warrants. Included is a current list of 
110 warrants you should know about in the coming months. 
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ceed Ace Acceptance 
Inland Natural Gas 


Pacific Petroleums 
Patino of Canada 
uebec Natural Gas 
io Tinto Mining 
Salada-Shirriff-Hor. 
Spartan Air Services 
Stanleigh Uranium 
Superior Propane 
Traders Finance 
Ventures Lid. 
Webb & Knapp of Can. 
George W eston Ltd. 


Marshall W ells of Can. 
North Canadian Oils 
North Star Oil 
Northspan Uranium 

Forbes M wg the highly-res ed fi- 
nancial iodical, said of THE SPECULA 
TIVE M OF COMMON STOCK WAR. 
RANTS, by ak Fried, that “. . . it throws 
a bright ight on a side of investment 
not known, or understood by the average in- 
vestor,” and went on to call the study “.. . 
the definitive work on this fascinating aspect 
of finance.” 

Common stock warrants have such rewards 
for those who understand them that many 
Wall Street professionals and average invest- 

ors alike have praised THE SPECULATIVE 
MERITS OF COMMON STOCK WAR- 
RANTS, by Sidney Fried, as vitally important 
to anyone interested in capital appreciation. 
Proving of real value to all who have given it 
careful reading, this study tells the entire story 
of the common stock wartant—what they are 
—why they are issued—when they may be prof- 
itably bought and sold—the dangers to watch 
for—the opportunities to seek. It has opened 
the door to a field of such potential that an 
investor ignores it only to his own detriment. 

In the list given here, and in the many 

warrants now coming on the scene, 
chee will be many future opportunities. So 
far we have only suggested what is contained 
in the of SPECULATIVE MER- 
ITS Oo OMMON STOCK WARRANTS. 


stock warrant, and many share our opinion 
that this book is the best possible first step to- 
wards taking advantage of this potential. 

The cost of the latest expanded edition is 
only $2. Use the coupon today, and receive 
your copy of this which, in addition to 
presenting the complete picture of the com- 
mon ~— wafrant, contains a fuli descrip- 
tion of all outstanding warrants and describes 
a method by which you can take advantage 
of current opportunities in warrants in to- 
day’s market. 

Careful reading of this book today, will 
help you take advan of the many war- 
rant op nities which will almost certain- 
ly develop tomorrow. THE SPECULATIVE 
MERITS OF COMMON STOCK WAR- 
RANTS, by Sidney Fried, deserves to be read 
by every investor. 


Please fill out coupon below 
and mail today. 
1960 Edition $2.00 

















CURRENT RATE 
ON INSURED SAVINGS 


Ain 


Earnings paid or compounded quarterly 
Southern California's oldest, 
one of the nation's largest savings 
and loan associations 
ey 

In 75 years this trustworthy 
institution has never missed a divi- 
dend nor closed its doors on a 
business day. 

Its savings accounts are held by 
investors throughout the United 
States, and are exempt trom per- 
sonal property tax in California. 

Each account is insured to 
$10,000 by Federal Savings and 
Loan Insurance Corporation. A 
number of accounts may be ar- 
ranged to provide insurance pro- 
tection for all of them. 

Corporation accounts are ac- 
cepted and insured. 


Funds received by the tenth of 
any month earn from the first of 
that month. 


Assets Over 160 Million Dollars 


Rest Place Te Save Since 1885 


Convenient postage-free mail service 
— SEND COUPON FOR FULL INFORMATION — 
P.O, Box F-2592, San Diego 12, California 


Name 











NAD 
“DRY, 


Canada Dry Corporation 
DIVIDEND NOTICE 
The fi dividends have been 
declared by Board of Directors: 
Preferred Steck—A regular quarterly 
dividend of $1.0625 per share on 
the $4.25 Cumulative Preferred 


Common quarterly divi 
dend of $0.25 per share on the Com- 
mon Stock, of the value of $1.66% 
per share payable Jan. 1, 1961, to 
stockholders of record at the close 
of business on Dec. 5, 1960. 
Transfer books will not be closed. 
Checks will be mailed. 
J. W. Remy, Vice Pres. # Secy. 


STOCK ANALYSIS 


by HEINZ H. BIEL 


Not A Bed Of Roses 


| Ir wit not be a bed of roses that 
| awaits President-elect Kennedy when 
| he moves into the White House next 
| month. He will be faced with a multi- 
| tude of very thorny problems which 


the outgoing Administration is leav- 


| ing as a legacy. 


Although Wall Street had been coo! 


| towards Mr. Kennedy prior to his 
election, investors have greeted it 
with enthusiasm, presumably antici- 


pating a more vigorous economic 


| policy than the somewhat restrained 
| conservatism of the Eisenhower re- 
; gime. In recent months especially, the 
| American economy had been per- 
| mitted to coast along without much 


guidance and direction, perhaps large- 
ly because it was felt that the incom- 
ing Administration should be free to 


| develop and pursue its own policies. 


Meanwhile, however, the moderate 


| downward slant of the business trend 
| which had been in evidence since the 


spring, has progressed to a point 
where the word recession can no 
longer be avoided. This is a recession. 
It is not severe as yet in extent, but 
it has aspects of a potentially very 


| serious nature. 


The evidence is unequivocal. In- 


| dustrial production is down more than 
| 5% since the beginning of the year, 


and it is likely to ease further be- 
cause the level of incoming orders 
apparently is still below actual pro- 
duction. Unemployment continues to 


| mount, reaching a disquieting figure 


of 6.4% of the labor force in October. 
The unfavorable trend of produc- 


| tion and employment is confirmed by 


a conspicuous decline in the demand 
for commercial and industrial credit 
accommodation. Another significant 
symptom are the overt and concealed 
price concessions made by manufac- 
turers in numerous lines in face of 
continually rising costs. The adverse 
effect on profits is mirrored in the 
earnings statements for the third 
quarter. 

There is nothing unusual or alarm- 
ing about the present situation. It is 
normal for a period of expansion to 
be followed by one of consolidation 
and contraction. Danger arises only 
when the contraction threatens to 
snowball into a depression. Fortunate- 
ly there is no évidence of this as yet. 

The potentially worrisome aspect 
of the present situation is that our do- 
mestic economic policies will have to 
conform with the absolute necessity 
that we conduct ourselves in accord- 
ance with our status as bankers for 


the world. With 

short-term dollar 

claims against us 

amounting to 

more than 2% 

times our free 

gold reserve, we 

simply cannot af- 

ford to do anything that might 
impair our creditors’ confidence in 
the soundness of the dollar. Even so 
we have been losing gold in rather 
substantial amounts as a result of a 
sizable deficit in our balance of pay- 
ments and this in itself has raised the 
question whether we can meet our 
obligation: and maintain a stable 
dollar. 

These matters cannot be taken 
lightly. The possible adverse conse- 
quences of reckless financial practices 
are so exceedingly grave that it would 
seem highly doubtful that the new 
Administration would blithely em- 
bark on an inflationary policy of chéap 
and easy credit and huge budget 
deficits, the simple expedients which 
have bailed us out of the previous 
recessions of the post war era. To find 
a solution will be the primary task 
of Mr. Kennedy in domestic affairs. 

These factors are likely to hold a 
rein on stock market exuberance. | 
doubt whether the rapid recovery 
from the October lows signifies the 
resumption of a major uptrend. It is 
too soon, and too many major un- 
certainties still await an answer. Fur- 
thermore, the characteristics of a 
bear market bottom, such as immuni- 
ty to adverse news and a distinct lack 
of speculative interest, have not yet 
been in evidence. Basically, therefore, 
I prefer to continue a generally cau- 
tious policy. 

At the same time, however, the 
stock market correction has gone 
very far in many instances, and at 
the level of recent lows the downside 
risk no longer seems serious in rela- 
tion to the longer-range potential. 
Some of the electronic wunderkirdzer, 
for example, have come down to eat. 
with a bang. The 108-point drop 
Texas Instruments has gone far tu 
correct a grotesque overvaluation. 
The same goes for Automatic Can- 
teen. which declined nearly 50% in 
a matter of only three months. 

There is something highly appeal- 
ing about fast moving and funda- 
mentally attractive growth stocks of 
this kind, except that their very dy- 
namism requires not only gwod 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 55) 
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SPECIAL, RICH, USEFUL, AND 
SPECTACULAR PRIGE RALLIES 


By S. Washburn Miller 


There is a certain stock market 
expert in the city of Providence 
who is going to make a “ceiling” 
forecast on stock prices for the 1961 
year—and he will make this fore- 
cast before 1961 even starts. His 
figures are ready now, because he 
believes that the great 1961 year in 
Wall Street is starting now! 


His figures undertake to name the 
“highest” levels common stocks can 
reach in bodeful 1961 

figure 


Even the LOW (most 
valuable indeed for 1961) will be 
calculated and named in terms of 
the D-J Industrial Stock “Average.” 

He realizes that there will be 
“scoffers” who do not believe yet 
that forecasting has attained maturi- 
ty, but he starts out with a fine back 
record and hopes to convince every- 
one that forecasting is mature .. . 
and profitable . . . and worthy. 

Yes, much of the disastrous losses 
of 1960 markets can be recovered— 
and new profits added to these win- 
nings—in the TWO great stock 
market rallies which we foresee in 
early 1961. 

At the moment when the first rally 
begins, you should be ready to use 
all the cash and equity that you 
have. In other words, the big “re- 
pair” must come first. When the 
second rally starts, you can expect 
to reap new gains and—at the end 
of the operation—come out on top 

. on top of your 1960 losses and 
on top in the size of your 1961 over- 
all money gains. 


HOW WE MAKE FRIENDS 
& FILL THEIR POCKET- 
BOOKS 


The function of the TILLMAN 
SURVEY from 1923 to date has 
been to make friends by delivering 
the kind of professional advice 
which will “fill their pocketbooks.” 

Today, without burdening you 
with our immense history of suc- 
cesses through 38 years of experi- 
ence, we look briefly to one of our 
special 6-month Capital Gains pro- 
grams. This one started in 1960 on 
May 3rd, a real “bottom.” 

Starting with 10 stocks meant to 
achieve 175 points in 6 months, the 
program started off with a bang. By 
June 20th, the 10 stocks had risen 
286 points. Then we were forced to 
step aside to avoid the decline from 
June 9th to July 25th. YES . 
our “friends” stepped aside with 286 
points in 34 trading days, instead 
of 175 points in 6 months—in short, 
24%4% in 5 calendar weeks. 

Some of our friends were led to 
say nice things like this in scores of 
instances : 

Ape past few years, I sub- 
to many “ry oa A = 


best Sof et a had ah he *pAsT® i 


on your 
sold out with a  - ee ofit.’ 


E. M., New York, N. 7/7/60 





FOR EARLY 1961? 


“I foolishly did not believe an 
could be so accurate. I intend to 
take advantage of your current rec- 
ommendations.”’ 


P. E. S., Birmingham, Mich. 10/21/60 


AND HERE IS HOW 
CLOSELY YOU CAN 
RECKON 

EACH STARTING POINT 


Our Forecast for 1960 said: “We 
believe there will be a larger number 
of swift secondary movements in 
1960 than for a long time, and we 
place these pivots as follows: five 
high pivots and four low pivots, 
each with a scope of more than 25 
points.” 

Yes, as you see shown below, 1960 
did have nine moves—each greater 
than 25 points. 

DOW-JONES <<) 

D-] @ Points 

Declined March 8 
ril 


—. 
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Our accuracy for the worthwhile 
1960 moves as a whole approached 
1009%—there were nine great moves. 
Our detailed accuracy at the individ- 
ual “buy” pivots approached 97% 
and at the “sell’’ pivots approached 
95% . . . all-in-all topping most com- 
petition in this delicate science. 


AND TILLMAN 
SELECTIONS GIVE 
GRAND RESULTS 


In the last full year of the great 
bull market (1959), the authentic 
ang of VICKERS ASS0O- 

ATES showed that the 50 com- 
mon stocks most favored by 318 
Investment Trusts (with 23 bil- 
lion dollars of — rose 3% on 
the year .. hile the specially 
marked TIL LM AN SURVEY 
favorites rose 32%, under the same 
conditions. Our field of choice con- 
tained 22 of the glamour stocks of 
that period .. . while the Trusts had 
selected only 7—an omission which 
hel to make their score so bad. 

is comparison should be care- 
fully considered when you take on 
an advisor .. . actually none of the 
Trusts was in business when Car- 
roll Tillman founded the TILL- 
MAN SURVEY in 1923. Our 
scope, our knowledge, our experi- 
ence, and our results certify that 38 
vears of experience in Wall Street 
is smoothly enough 


TILLMAN SELECTIONS © 


GO UP EVEN 
IN “DOWN” MARKETS 


Yes, 1960 markets—as predicted 
in this book last year—went DOWN 
..+« DOWN DOWN, but we 
named stocks like ‘these to go up . 
AND THEY DID! 


Low 


18.2 
42.3 
78.0 
60.0 
81.6 
38.6* 


Int'l Resistance 
Brunswick 
Heinz 
Mead Johnson 
Procter 6 Gamble 
Vendo 

“before split 


3 PROFESSIONAL WAYS 
TO TREAT STOCKS 


In Chapter 12 of our 1961 Fore- 
cast Book, we discuss in detail the 
three professional ways to treat 
portfolios (or holdings) which are 
“underwater.” 

The idea is to show you how pro- 
fessionals get out of trouble and 
turn losses into profits. The rules 
are strict, but they work. Read 
about them in our great, new Fore- 
cast for 1961—the 26th in a series 
dedicated to the American investor. 

By getting your 1961 Forecast 
early (by way of the coupon be- 
low), you can begin to lay founda- 
tions for a completely successful 
1961 ; and, with special reference to 
the three stocks below and to Chap- 
ter 12 which shows you how to get 
out of a loss position. 

Small inv estors may possibly dou- 
ble their money in these 3 stocks in 
1961. 


91.6" 


THE THREE 1961 
LOW-PRICED STOCKS 


1. MICRO-WAVE: MISSILE 
GADGETS: ELECTRONICS: 
MEMORY TAPE: AND SPACE 
ENERGY are ail represented in 
one stock of yer ability in the 
new space age... age in which 
all Governments are vitally interested 

and in this ey are NOT stingy!!! 
This common stock has great immedi- 
ate interest for investors, because we 
expect it to double in price during 
the next 8 months; and we are pre- 
pared to give you the nearest, best 
and lowest price under $25.00. 


2. SOUND IN THE AIR! UN- 
DER THE WATER! RECORD- 
ED, STORED, REPEATED, 
AND DUPLICATED! this _ com- 
pany has grown with and made to 
ow all Pmt for sound since 
$37. That's EXPERIENCE. Its common 
stock really got going as the space 
age came in, so they are way out 
front. The price is no longer the $1.50 
per share of 1948, but here is now a 
really little corporation in the right 
with dant know-how. 
at the right moment for investors who 
want to ride with a winner. Price 
about $18.00. 
3. TRANSISTORS, FILTERS, 
RESISTORS ... CALL them 
what you like—they are necessary 
for telephone, radio electronics, TV 
space tuning, or “what have you” 
use electricity fresh from the 
wer house must be strained, re 
ined, reduced in size, and controlled 
to do specific jobs down to hearing 
the stars twinkle. This company 
makes ‘em and makes ‘em good; and 
great companies buy them by the 
millions. Some are «s big as a dairy 
. others can hi under the 
shadow of c pin; but the space age 
spices earnings, and the price will 
spice 1961 for you. . 
about $12 a share. 





FAMOUS FORECAST METHOD GIVES YOU A 1961 


CEILING FOR STOCKS | 


In each of the twelve chapters in 
the 1961 Forecast Book (for which 
a coupon is provided, if you have an 
extra $2.), the author uses bold but 
simple language to make his fore- 
cast and his figures both definite and 
clear. No reader has to wade through 
a shamble of weasel words to find 
out what TILLMAN thinks about 
1961. 

Clearly, Tillman’s 1961 Forecast 
Book is not written by a novice. Car- 
roll Tillman first established the 
practice of writing a completely 
rounded book of forecasts in 1931— 
There is simply nothing else like it 
—no forecasting author of such ex- 
perience—no book in its field of 
such scope. 


IMMEDIATE ADVICE 


Carroll Tillman makes a specialty 

of recommending stocks for Immedi- 
ate Action . . . an? this time, too, 
some are to be bought immediately 
upon receipt of “\What to Expect in 
1961.” 
Reserve your copy of Carroll 
Tillman’s 1961 Forecast Book 
at the regular $2.00 rate. It will 
contain names and final De- 
cember “buy” prices for the 3 
low-priced stocks. By making 
remittance and reservation now, 
you will get the Forecast Book 
at Christmas time. 


| 





= 





The book will be 
mailed on Decem 
ber 27—but these 
Three Stocks are 
ready NOW, and 
will be sent at once 

with immediate BUYING PRICES. 
You can 


1961 ‘e 


CURRENT “ADVICE 
AVAILABLE 


TitLMANISuRVEY 


OUR 38TH YEAR SERVING INVESTORS 
85 Westminster St., Providence, R. |. 


45 





in stocks under $5 or $10 


Now you can get revealing reports giving 
expert analysis and opinion on investment 
bargains in little-known stocks. These are 
stocks of HIGH-GRADE companies that 
are well managed, have good earnings 
prospects, yet are overlooked by the aver- 
age investor. We specialize in the selection 
of these stocks selling under $5 or $10. 


FREE TRIAL OFFER: No obligation. 
Just send name and address on a postcard— 
or mail coupon below—for a full month’s 
subscription. See for yourself how you can 
benefit from “hidden” stocks that may 
show unusual profits on just a small in- 


Hl SelectedSecuritiesResearch,Inc., | 
Dept. F-93, Seaford,L.i.,New York | 


H Send 
: FREE trial. 


me your SSR reports for 1 month’s | 


FLORIDA... 
MAGIC 

. VACATIONLAND 
EVERY MONTH 
OF THE YEAR 


FLORIDA 
POWER 

& LIGHT 
COMPANY 


P.O, Box 1-3106 
MIAMI, FLORIDA 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 


A quarterly dividend of 25c 
per share has been declared 
on the Common Stock of the 
Company, payable December 
16th, 1960 to stockholders of 
record at the close of business 
on November 25th, 1960. 


ROBERT H. FITE 
President 





PINVESTMENT Tin beaks 


by J. DONALD GOODWIN 


Four for Consideration 


I wisx to call readers’ attention to 
four newcomers to this column that 
appear attractive at the present time. 
All are first class companies in strong 
financial condition and with good 
management. 

To say that Columbian Carbon has 
had a lackluster performance stock- 
wise during the past decade would be 
putting it mildly. Stated more em- 
phatically, it has done absolutely 
nothing, for its recent range of 45-50 
represents the same level at which it 
sold nine years ago. Sales during this 
period, however, have increased grad- 
ually, from $50 million in 1951 to an 
estimated $82-$83 million for 1960. 
Earnings, generally, have not kept 
pace, having fluctuated between $2.22 
per share and $4.28 per share. In 
spite of this rather uninteresting per- 
formance, there are several reasons to 
believe that Columbian Carbon is now 
on the threshold of increased sales, 
larger earnings, improved dividends 
and, ultimately, an advance in the 
price of its stock. They are: 

1) An enlargement of its printing 
ink division (21% of total 1959 vol- 
ume) which will place the company 





| in an excellent position to receive 
| business from the fast-growing pub- 


lishing industry. 

2) An expected continuation of firm 
to higher prices and increased sales 
for carbon black (38% of sales last 
year; used in the tire industry). In 
this connection, it is interesting to 


note that synthet- 
ic rubber requires 
one third more 
carben black than 
natural rubber 
and that more and 
more of the for- 
mer is being used 
in preference to 
the latter (25% of carbon black sales 
are made abroad). 

3) Natural gas and oil production 
has been increasing for years, and 
this trend is expected to continue. 
Last year this division accounted for 
18% of total sales. 

4) Crude oil and natural gas re- 
serves in the United States are very 
strong and have been estimated to 
be worth about $47 per share, almost 
equal to the present price of the 
stock. 

For the first six months this year, 
earnings were up 15% and for the 
full year are estimated at around 
$4.50 per share vs. $4.28 per share in 
1959. A further gain, perhaps to $4.80 
or so per share, is estimated for next 
year. The $2.40 annual dividend ap- 
pears secure and could be raised 
sometime next year if the anticipated 
improvement in earnings material- 
izes. Yield, about 5%. Capitalization 
is moderate, consisting of $7.5 mil- 
lion in funded debt and only 1.6 mil- 
lion shares of common stock. During 
recent months the stock has been 
holding up better than the Dow-Jones 
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industrial average, and it is quite pos- 
sible it could be a good performer 
when the general market turns up 
again. 

Sunray Mid-Continent Oil is the 
result of a merger in 1955 of Mid- 
Continent Petroleum (an old favorite 
of this column) and Sunray Oil. In 
1959 Suntide Refining was merged. 
Reserves of crude oil and gas (largely 
domestic) are substantial, as are mar- 
keting facilities which are conducted 
in the Southwest, Midwest, prairie 
states and the mid-south areas. Total 
volume of business reached $451 mil- 
lion last year and is estimated at 
around $500 million in 1961. Earn- 
ings and dividends have been stable 
for many years and for 1959 were 
$2.25 per share and $1.32 per share, 
respectively. Results this year are 
expected to be approximately the 
same. For 1961 an improvement in 
earnings and a small increase in the 
dividend are anticipated. 

The stock reached a high of 29 in 
1957 and again in 1959, from which 
it receded to a low of 20 last summer. 
Since then it has moved sideways, 
holding in a range between 20 and 
23. Around its present price of 22, 
it would appear decidedly attractive 
for income (6%) and appreciation 


(perhaps to 28-30 during the next | 


year or two). 

Texas Eastern Transmission (trad- 
ed over-the-counter) is suggested for 
those readers interested in a good re- 
turn, reasonable safety and a chance 
for capital appreciation over the 
longer term. The company transmits 
natural gas at wholesale. Its lines 
run from Texas to New England. In 
addition, the wholly owned Little Big 
Inch Pipe Line transports petroleum 
products. It is also interesting to note 
that Texas Eastern is planning a 
$150-million coal pipe line from West 
Virginia to the eastern seaboard. 

The company’s record of growth is 
most impressive, as sales have risen 
consistently since 1950 from $73.9 mil- 
lion to an estimated $320 million in 
1960. Earnings during that time in- 
creased rather slowly and reached $2 
per share last year vs. $1.79 per share 
ten years ago. In future years, how- 
ever, earnings should show marked 
improvement, as the Little Big Inch 
and other products pipelines are 
expected to contribute importantly 
to profits. Incidentally, it is im- 
portant to note that neither the 
Little Big Inch nor the coal pipe line 
are subject to regulations of the Fed- 
eral Power Commission. The stock 
has behaved beautifully all year in 
spite of unsettled market conditions, 
and appears especially attractive for 
investment purposes around its re- 


(CoNnTINUED ON PAGE 53) 
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Which 341 Stocks to Buy and Sell in 1961! 


ANNUAL, 


11 TIMELY NEW STOCK LISTS 


One of the Most Important Forecasts Ever Presented by S$ & P! 


NEW-—Stocks that can outgain the market in 1961. 
NEW—Exclusive Switch List of 139 stocks that should be sold now. AND 
FEATURES These Official New S & P “Buy” Lists: 


$ 


* 10 “Stocks for Action”—Stocks capable of outgaining the market in 1961. * 30 Best 
Low-Priced Stocks. * 20 Growth Stocks for Long-Term Profits. * 35 Candidates for 
Stock Splits. * 32 Income Stocks with Profit Potential. * 18 Blue Chip Stocks for Safety 
and Income. * 12 High-Yielding, bere nee Bonds. * 14 Convertible Bonds and 
Preferred Shares for Safe Income and Capital Gain. * 25 Candidates for Increased 
Dividends. * 6 Christmas Present Stocks for Children. 


Simply mail $1 with this Ad, your name and address for S & P’s 1961 Annual 
Forecast in The OUTLOOK, one of America’s Foremost Investment Advisory 
Services ! New Readers only. Subscribers covered. 


STANDARD & POOR’S CORPORATION 


World’s Largest Statistical and Investment Advisory Organization. Established 1860. 
345 HUDSON STREET - NEW YORK 14, N. Y. A757-172 








CHANGE OF ADDRESS 


Please send old address (exactly as imprinted on mail- 
ing label of your copy of Forses) and new address (with 
zone number if any); allow four weeks for changeover. 


FORBES SUBSCRIBER SERVICE 
70 Fifth Avenue 
New York 11, N. Y. 





The secret of making money 
in the commodity market! 


How to trade commodities profitably 
and safely on small trading capital. 


This unique new book, “HOW TO MAKE MONEY 
IN COMMODITIES”, is a complete step-by-step trad- 
ing guide for both the experienced trader and for the 
beginner. 

It contains practical commodity trading information 
and is well supplemented with charts, tables and ex- 
amples, and the author's personal observations based 
on nearly thirty years of professional market expe- 
rience. Some of the outstanding features are: What 
you must do to trade, when a mechanical rule can best 
be used—actual performance results, the theoretically 
“perfect” mechanical rule, how to decode a trading 
system, how to forecast price moves and much other 
information not before made available. 

Find out how you can make money in the com 
modity market. Send the coupon below for full 
information. 


THE KELTNER STATISTICAL SERVICE 

1004 Baltimore Avenue, Dept. F-11 

Kansas City 5, Mo. 

Please send me, without obligation, detailed informa- 
tion on your new book, “HOW TO MAKE MONEY IN 
COMMODITIES”. 





Full-sized clothbound 
book with 230 pages of 
practical commodity 
trading information. 




















HOW A BONER 
HELPED ME EARN 
$15,000 


By a Wall Street Journal 
Subscriber 


One time on a business trip, a hotel 
porter delivered a copy of The Wall 
Street Journal to my room by mistake. 

Well, I looked at The Journal. For the 
first time in my life I began to under- 
stand why some men get ahead while 
others stay behind. I learned about the 
far-reaching changes taking place in 
America. I found out about new inven- 
tions, new industries and new ways of 
doing business that are helping ambitious 
men earn money. I sent for a year’s sub- 
scription to The Wall Street Journal and, 
believe me, it has paid off. Last year my 
income was $15,000. 

This story is typical. The Journal is a 
wonderful aid to men making $7,500 to 
$25,000 a year. To assure speedy delivery 
to you, The Journal is printed daily in 
seven cities from coast to coast. 

The Wall Street Journal has the largest 
staff of writers on business and finance. 
It costs $24 a year, but in order to ac- 
quaint you with The Journal, we make 
this offer: You can get a Trial Subscrip- 
tion for 3 months for $7. Just send this 
ad with check for $7. Or tell us to bill 
you. Address: The Wall Street Journal, 
44 Broad St., New York 4,N. Y. FM12-1 











TO MAKE & KEEP MONEY IN 


STOCK MARKET 


Fundamental principals in 28 
yeeor old RICKARD D. WYCKOFF 
course used successfully by pro- 
fessionals. (Not an advisory 
service.) Write for brochure F1 

















At the regular monthly meeting held October 
28, 1960, the Board of Directors declared a regu- 
lar quarterly cash dividend of 30 cents a share, 
payable December 2, 1960, to shareholders of 
— at the close of business November 10, 


By J. I.-Norman, Secretary 
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TECHNICAL PERSPECTIVE 


by JOHN W. SCHULZ* 


Problem Stock with Growth 


| WHEN A blue chip that is essentially 


a growth stock reverses a major 
downtrend, the investor should sit up 
and take notice. A bear market in this 
kind of stock often reflects problems 
that have temporarily obscured the 
underlying expansion potential. An 
end to the decline usually indicates 
that a solution to the problems has 
come into sight. Early recognition of 
a turn to the upside in such an in- 
stance can be especially rewarding, 


‘because it may be possible to buy at 


prices involving little or no premium 
for growth. 

Panhandle Eastern Pipe Line (PEL, 
about 48-49) has been very much of 
a growth stock. In the ten years 
through 1959 annual gross revenues 
from the distribution and sale of natu- 
ral gas had tripled to nearly $140 mil- 
lion; cash flow and reported net per 
share more than doubled to $4.80 and 
$3.30, respectively. Nevertheless, the 
stock dropped from a high of 62 regis- 
tered in December 1958 to a low 
around 40 last June, a decline of some 
35% in 18 months, enough to qualify 
as a major downtrend. Why? 

The bear market in Panhandle stock 
can be traced to three major prob- 
lems: 

1) Prolonged uncertainty over its 
rate structure. This has been an in- 
dustry-wide problem for a long time. 
So many rate cases are nending be- 
fore the Federal Power Commission, 
and so many of its rulings are being 
appealed to the courts, that definite 
fixing of rates is often delayed for 
years. Consequently, the reported and 
prospective earnings of Panhandle and 
of many other natural gas companies 
are potentially subiect to considerable 
retroactive adjustments. 

2) For acceleration of its growth 
curve, PEL depends in large measure 
on FPC approval of pending projects 
calculated to enlarge the company’s 


capacity by near- 
ly one third. Con- 
tinued delays here 
have disappointed 
earlier expecta- 
tions. 

3) Panhandle 
owns large re- 
serves of natural 
gas but has so far been unable to 
realize anything like their full value 
because of restrictive rate-making 
formulas hitherto applicable to them. 

Against the background of these 
difficulties, the August rally to 46 in 
the price of PEL shares was quite re- 
markable (column 2 on our Point & 
Figure chart). Not that it was un- 
usually sharp, but it did manage to 
exceed the preceding rally top (44 
in July), which was a good deal more 
than could be said of the general 
market’s August rally. The relatively 
superior performance continued in 
September: Panhandle stock held two 
points above the June low (column 
1), while the DJ industrials dropped 
sharply to new lows for the year. 

In retrospect, the August-Septem- 
ber action foreshadowed an impor- 
tant development, namely a new rate 
ruling by the Federal Power Com- 
mission based on an entirely different 
concept from previously used yard- 
sticks. It does not apply directly to 
companies like Panhandle, but com- 
petent observers believe that the new 
rate-making concept will eventually 
result in much more favorable treat- 
ment for the company’s own reserves 
of gas. The benefits to cash flow and 
reported net per share could be quite 
considerable. Apart from this pros- 
pect, the new ruling may serve to 
loosen the log jam of unsett'ed rate 
cases pending before the FPC, so 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 56) 


*Mr. Schulz is a partner in Wolfe & Co., 
members of the New York Stock Exchange 
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It's good 
_ to own growth stocks! 


The following tabulation shows you why, and it also shows you 
the good results you may expect from a carefully researched ser- 


vice such as “AMERICA’S FASTEST GROWING COMPANIES.” 


PERCENT CHANGE IN MARKET PRICE 


12 Months 10 Months 

to 12-31-59 to 10-31-60 
Dow-Jones Industrial Average + 16% - 15 
nS en er + 29% dial Jy. 
AMERICA’S FASTEST GROWING COMPANIES + 32% + 19% 
AFGC Shares Bought by J.S.H.. Inc + 90% + 22% 











By concentrating on companies which are compounding 
their earning power and value «: the highest rates, “AMER- 
These are ICA’S FASTEST GROWING COMPANIES” has been able 


to give its subscribers a weal:h of profit-making informa- 


AMERICA’S FASTEST GROWING COMPANIES tion. Here are some highlights of the current issue: 


as of November, 1960* ® GROWTH STOCK PORTFOLIO OF JOHN S. HEROLD, 
INC, 

YEAR-TO-YEAR PROFIT GROWTH OF 148 STOCKS. 
NEW GROWTH COMPANIES ADDED TO AFGC LIST. 


Reinsurance e 
-Pacific Corp. 

e 

® GUIDE TO INVESTMENT SELECTION. 
a 


Geor, 
Giant Portland Cement 





Hy Voltage Engineering 
Halide, Inns 
& Winston 


PRICE RECORD OF GROWTH STOCKS. 
Hodson Vitamin Preducts 


GROWTH STOCK DILUTION (PER SHARE SINCE 
1954). 


Inter. Rectifier Bevee, ® TRANSACTIONS BY “INSIDERS” AND TRUSTS. 


te Engineers © 14 GROWTH STOCKS WITH RECENT STRONG 
EARNINGS. 





If you are a serious investor who does not have to be 
told what stocks to buy or sell, but prefers to make his 
own decisions on the basis of carefully presented facts, 
“AMERICA’S FASTEST GROWING COMPANIES” will 
be of unusual interest and value to you. See for yourself 
how AFGC can guide you to the selection of stocks for your 
individual needs. among companies whose earning power 
is growing at the fastest rates. 


To start a 3-month trial subscription at the introductory 
price of $10 merely complete the order form below and 
return it to us now. 








JOHN S. HEROLD, INC. 


25 Greenwich Ave. + Greenwich, Conn. 





Please start my 3-month trial subscription to 
“AMERICA’S FASTEST GROWING COMPANIES” 


the monthly service which systematically uncovers the leading 
growth companies and keeps subscribers constantly advised on 
their progress and prospects. 














COMPANIES ARE ADDED to this list when their earnings growth meets the 
standards set by the service. 


COMPANIES ARE DROPPED when their rate of growth fails to keep up with the 
Ss set by the service. Thus. AFGC listings are subject to pon= & | revision. 








1-0 Please bill me for $10.00 [) Bill Company 
(C1 Enel. is check 








mstitutional 








foundation 
fund 





Established in 1944 


- A diversified, managed mutual fund . 
with the rincipal objective of set 
conservative growth of income and capital. 
. through a balanced a e 
bonds, ie stoc 
and : stocks. 


A free eee ie ony and 
be be alee from ean 
— por is | dealer or 

g coupon 
below. 


INSTITUTIONAL 
SHARES, Lid. 


85 Broad Street, New York 4, N. Y. 


j Please send me a free prospectus and further 
| information on Institutional Foundation F — 
1 


and Gas Company 


NEWARK.N. J. 


QUARTERLY DIVIDENDS 


The Board of Directors has de- 
clared the following dividends 
for the quarter ending Decerm- 
ber 31, 1960: 
Class of 
Stock 
Cumulative Preferred 
4.08% Series : 
4.18% Series 
4.30% Series 
5.05% Series 
$1.40 Dividend 
Preference Common . 35 
50 


All dividends are payable on 
or before December 21, 1960 to 
stockholders of record Novern- 
ber 25, 1960. 


Dividend 
Per Share 


- $1.02 
1.045 
1.075 
1.2625 


J. Invinc Kisse 
Secr 
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| third quarter, 


| ceeded 
| $80,000. But Devens’ recent coolness 
| toward the market seemed to be made 
| of sterner stuff than that. 


| too pessimistic. 


THE FUNDS | 


Investment Policy: 
BUYERS & SELLERS 


Murtvat runps have long boasted of | 
their “healthy” and “stabilizing” ef- | 
fects in bear markets. They claim 
they have usually been in there buy- 
ing when the market has been de- 
clining. To judge by their activities | 
in recent months, this was no idle 
beast for most funds. Not out of any | 
altruism, however, but simply be- | 
cause they had to find some place to | 
invest the new money their sales- 
men brought in. 

Example: giant Massachusetts In- | 
vestors Trust (total assets: $1.4 bil- 
lion) bought $27.4 million worth of | 
common stock in the three months | 


| ended Sept. 30, sold just $18.2 million 


worth. Thus MIT alone on balance 
poured $9 million in fresh money into 
the market in three months. 

As with MIT, so with a number of 
other big funds in the third quarter. 
Fidelity Fund, Fundamental Investors 


| and Chemical Fund, for example, were 
all buyers of securities on balance. 


The explanation lay in the sales 


figures. MIT sold $24.7 million worth 


of shares in the fund itself in the 
redeemed just $12.6 | 
million worth. Thus it had to find 
some place to put new money of 
$12 million. MIT, in other words, was 
simply fulfilling its function of invest- 
ing other people’s money. 

Not all funds saw things MIT’s way. 
Boston-based Incorporated Investors, 
the ninth-biggest stock fund in the 
nation (total assets: $281 million), 
was one that didn’t. In the third quar- 
ter, President Charles Devens report- 
ed, Incorporated Investors bought 
$16.3 million worth of securities, sold 
off $27 million worth. “It’s been very 
hard,” said he last month, “for us to 
find things we’d be happy to go into.” 

Admittedly, Devens didn’t have 
much new money to put into the mar- 
ket. Sales of new shares in Incor- 
porated Investors amounted to only 
$3.6 million in the third quarter, ex- 
redemptions by a mere 


“Even if 
our net new money had been higher, 


| we wouldn’t necessarily have invested 
| it,” said he. 
| our total assets is now in cash and 
| short term securities—a hell of a lot 
more than we've had since 1938.” 


“As it is, about 16% of 


But Devens didn’t want to sound 
“It’s not that we're 


liquidating,” said he. “Let’s say that 


| we’re building up buying power.” 


Southern California 
Edison Company 


DIVIDENDS 

The Board of Directors has 
authorized the payment of 
the following quarterly divi- 
dends: 


ORIGINAL PREFERRED STOCK 
Dividend No. 206 
65 cents per share; 


CUMULATIVE ®REFERRED STOCK, 
4.32% SERIES 

Dividend No. $5 

27 cents per shore 


The above dividends are pay- 
able December 31, 1960, to 
stockholders of record De- 
cember 5. Checks will be 
mailed from the Company's 
office in Los Angeles, Decem- 
ber 30. 


P. C. HALE, Treasurer 


November 17, 1960 = 


SUNDSTRAND 
SUNDSTRAND 
CORPORATION 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 


The Board of Directors de- 
clared a regular quarterly 
dividend of 25¢ per share 
on the common stock, and 
a 2% stock dividend, both 
payable December 19, 1960, 
to shareholders of record 
December 9, 1960. 


G. J. LANDSTROM 
Vice President-Secretary 








Rockford, Illinois 
November 15, 1960 A 
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How °5 saved me from 
an investment blunder 


From a Barron’s reader 
ee 9 Sire weernes | tae + ene ee 


my money, I decided to look further. I asked 
myself, “How does this stock compare with 
others in value?” 


So I took a trial subscription to Barron's | 
National Business and Financial Weekly. This I vance Versus the Ups and Downs | 


| of Mutual Funds. 


cost me only $5, and it has saved me 

In less than a month, I saw a number of at- 
tractive investment situations in Barron's. Any 
one of 
friend's suggestion—and I picked one. 

I was right. My investment has gone up in 
value and pays me a good return—while my 
friend's stock has done poorly. Thanks to Bar 
ron’s I saved myself from a costly blunder. 

P.S.—I told my friend, and he’s now a Bar- 
ron's subscriber, too. 


No other business or investment publication 
is like Barron's. Ic is written for the man who 
makes up his own mind about his owa money. 
It is the only weekly affiliated with Dow Jones. 
and has full use of Dow Jones’ vast, specialized 
information in serving you. 

In Barron's you are shown what, where and 
why the intrinsic VALUES are, behind current 
security prices. You get clear, well-founded in- 
formation. 

Atrial subscription—17 weeks for only $5— 
brings you the investment implications of cur- 
rent political and economic events . .. the per 
spective yens must have to anticipate trends and 
~—- investment opportunities. 

See for yourself how important Barron's can 
be to you in the eventful weeks ahead. Try it 
for 17 weeks for $5 (full year, $15). Just tear 
out this ad and send it today with your check; 
or tell us to bill you. Address: Barron's 392 
Newbury Street, Boston 15, Mass. 


aa v7. ROWE PRICE 








LWA) @ALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


OBJECTIVE: Possible long term growth 
of principal and income. 

OFFERING PRICE: Net asset valve. 
There is no sales load or commission. 

REDEMPTION PRICE: Net asset value 
less 1%. 


Prospectus on request 
Dept. B 
10 Light Street Baltimore 2, Md. 


free 


booklet-prospectus 


Petroleum Shares 


of GROUP SECURITIES, INC. 


A mutual fund founded in 1933, which 
offers an investment in the growth pos- 
sibilities of selected common stocks of 
the oil and gas industry. Mail this 
Advertisement. 

Name. 








J 

















Addeo 


DISTRIBUTORS GROUP, INC. 
80 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
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looked better for me than my | 
| before.” 





Competition: 


BARE KNUCKLES 


In newspaper advertisements, one 
large insurance company took dead 
aim last month at its industry’s 
rival, the mutual funds. The bare- 
knuckled title of the booklet offered 
by National Life Insurance Co. of 
Vermont ‘*to0 coupon-clippers: Life 


The advertisement promised in- 
formation “you may never have heard 


as loaded as the title. 


siders using fund assets for private 


| purposes. Said Meredith: “This expe- 


rience, now forgotten if ever known 
to many eager buyers of mutual 


funds, is hardly an impressive monu- | 


ment to their existence.” 

Aside from raking over old scan- 
dals (most of which could not hap- 
pen today due to the strict laws 
under which the funds operate), the 


| booklet was mainly a hard sell attack 
on mutual fund management fees and | 


sales commissions. 
Completely undiscussed, however, 


were the insurance industry’s own | 
| sales commissions, 
| compare with even the front-end load 
| on mutual fund contractual plans. On | 


a $10,000 straight life insurance policy, 
one major company gives a fat 50% 


| of the first year’s premium of $264.20 
| to the salesman. At the end of the first 
year, the policy has a cash surrender® 


value of just $10. 





FUNDS 
VS. THE MARKET 





But actually, the booklet is | 
: Author L. | 

| Douglas Meredith, a National Life | 
vice president, bluntly reminded his | 
readers that some investment com- | 
panies had been grossly mismanaged | 
in the late 1920s and 1930s, with in- | 


some of which | 


UBS FUND 
of CANADA tra. 


A diversified mutual fund 
for investors seeking 
capital growth possibilities 
primarily in Canada. 


FOR FREE PROSPECTUS 


MAIL THIS ADVERTISEMENT 
to Fund’s exclusive underwriter 
UBS Distributing Corporation 
210 Newbury St., Boston 16, Mass. 


Please send me free rospectus fj 
and additional information 
| about UBS FUND of CANADA i 


i Name 4 
i Address | 


City Zone j 
DEO!I-FM72 
State 
Sma ee ee oe oe B 























inc leed & smelting ce. 


Dividends On Commen Stock 


The Board of Directors of American Zine, 
Lead and Smelting Company on November 2, 
1960 declared a cash dividend of 12%4¢ per 
share and a 3% stock dividend on the Common 
stock of the corporation, both payable December 
19, 1960 to stockholders of record at the close 
of ‘business on November 16, 1960. 

w. Jj. MATrHEWws, JR., 
Vice President and Treasurer 











READY TO 


Invest ? 


GET THE 
FACTS 





THE KEYSTONE COMPANY 
50 Congress St., Boston 9, Moss. 
Please send me Pr: and di ipti 
on the Keystone Funds. 
Name 
Address 
City. 























Make Financial World 


Your Guide to Sound Action 
IN THIS MARKET. . . $2e-‘0 


year ahead 


Each issue of FINANCIAL WORLD since 1902 has been devoted ex- 
clusively to the crucial areas of investment information and guidance. 
You get: Detailed reports on selected issues; Special company and in- 
dustry surveys; Supervised groups of issues selected for every invest- 
ment goal; Specially timed studies of stocks for action now. You get 
facts interpreted to enable you to recognize ACTUAL STOCK VALUES 
as well as significant TRENDS—often far in advance. You get the 
benefit of 58 years of successful experience in serving investors— 
in every kind of market. 


Try FINANCIAL Worto's Comprehensive Service NOW 
On This Special $5 Anniversary Offer 
— WHAT YOU GET: 


. 18 issues of FINANCIAL WORLD, America’s Pioneer ¥ 

Investment Weekly. (Newsstand cost $9.) 
EACH MONTH for 4 months a supplement of INDE- 
PENDENT APPRAISALS of up to 1,800 listed stocks. 
Detailed digests of pee. earnings, dividends. Our 
independent RATINGS for profits. (Similar guides 
cost up to $24 a year.) 

. PLUS expert, personal ADVICE-by-MAIL as often as 
once a week for 18 weeks—our best opinion on whether 
to buy, sell or hold any stock you inquire about that 
interests you at the particular time. (Not available 
alone at any price.) 

4. “The Top Stocks for Investment Now” Study. 
ADDITIONAL SAVINGS: 


We will send you FINANCIAL WORLD e the FREE 
“Step-by-Step Guide” e the new study e “Independent 
Appraisals” e Advice-by-Mail . . . and include in addition—but at no ad- 
ditional cost—the 1960 Edition of the 320-page “Stock Factograph” 
Manual (Reg. $5), giving 55,000 pertinent facts about 2,000 stocks. . . 
all for $12 for 6 months’ service or $20 for a full year. Check your 
preference in the coupon. 


FREE ... If You Act Now! 


You will also receive with your subscription, as our 
58th Anniversary Gift, this aew 72-page handbook to 
profits “Your Step-by-Step Guide to Investment Suc- 
cess” containing 34 chapters on what you need to 
know to be successful and stay successful. Not avail- 
able for sale at any price. 














' FINANCIAL WORLD, Dept. FB-12! 
8 17 Battery Place, New York 4, N. Y. 
‘or payment enclosed send me a FREE Copy of ‘‘Your Step-by-S 

t Guide to Investment Success’’ and enter my ccder for the toliewing. 

0 18 weeks of FINANCIAL WORLD, including ‘‘Independent Apprais- 
als,”” Advice-by-Mail, New Study—all for S - = 
8 © 6 months of FINANCIAL WORLD, including all the above and also 
‘ “Stock Factograph’’ Manual-—all for $12. ” 
| Ba) 2 of FINANCIAL WORLD, including all the above and also 
' “Stock Factograph’’ Manual—all for $20, 


Absolute 
money-back 
guarantee, 
if not 
satisfied 

in 


30 days! 


' 
4 City niet ih beeen UID annstencmsnnh 





ete S28 aS See ee SESE SSeS ea eee eeesaseesenes 
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ested in individual issues and yet be 
indifferent to the averages. For ex- 
ample, Aldens (around 48), a fashion 
mail order house which will earn 
about $4.75 per share this year, now 
| does about 50% of its business on 
| credit vs. 19% ten years ago. Bigger 
| and more colorful catalogs, an expan- 
| sion of catalog offices, and a shift 
| away from the farm market are 
| bright features in the outlook. 

American Metal Climax (around 
25) may be on the way to a new and 
better market rating, for molybdenum 

| (source of almost half of earnings) 
has almost as good a growth pattern 
| as nickel. Next year’s earnings un- 
doubtedly will be less than estimated 

1960 profits of $2.75 per share, but 
they still should be higher than most 
years of the past ten. 

There is little if any reason to buy 
most TV set makers (fourth-quarter 
earnings will be below last year) but 
there’s still reason to buy the air- 
crafts. The Military Air Transporta- 
tion Service is going to re-equip its 
old fleet with jets, and this could spell 
big business for our old favorite 
Boeing, around 35. 

It’s probably too early to be inter- 
ested in the steels, but Interstate De- 
partment Stores (around 45), a com- 
pany which is recasting its operating 
concept to the revolution in retail- 
ing, should earn $5 per share this 
year, and more is possible in 1961. 

Northrop Corp., a company with 
important scientific know-how whose 
business has been oriented to the 
missile and electronics age, is on the 
way to a $4.75-$5 year in fiscal 1961. 

Speaking of the aircrafts, Sund- 
strand Corp., around 20 and paying 
$1 plus stock, is a very interesting 
speculation in a company which is 
over the worst of its troubles and 
whose earnings could be substan- 
tially better in 1961. This year’s 
profits should be in the $1.25-$1.50 
area on sales approaching $80 million; 
1959 earnings were $2.36 per share. 
Sundstrand is the systems manager 

| for the secondary electrical power 





| system on the B-70 program, which 


should mean a large amount of busi- 
| ness over the next two years. Further- 
| more, the company has several new 
products which could become almost 
as important as the present status of 
the B-70 program. 


About 70% of Sundstrand’s busi- 


“Word of Mouth’ 


Most Oe ee 
pi ig om -wosy he wg avail yourself of these rom 
trating weekly advisory letters. SPECIAL OFFER: 
8 weeks trial, just $2. Clip this ad. Mail today. 
THE BUCK INVESTMENT LETTER 


165 West Prospect Ave. Danville, Calif. 
52 





stock 
caret 
& pri 








of current & an 


The Interim Technical Review 


ted 








ness goes to the aircraft industry and 

70% of this, in turn, is for the mili- 

tary. Incidentally, there are strong 

signs of a pick-up in orders in the 

company’s machine tool division, 
| source of about 30% of sales. 
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Point of these specifics is that the 
biggest changes are likely to be with- 
in the market as a whole rather than 
in the averages. For example, the 
next big shift might be away from 
the so-called defensive stocks on the 
grounds that: a) There are better op- 
portunities elsewhere, if (as this 
column has hinted) 1960 ends by 
“double-crossing” the extreme pessi- 
mists. b) On the other hand, nothing 
will be inviolate, if the readjustment 
becomes more painful in 1961. 

No question about it, stocks on 
average are statistically higher than 
they were at the bottom of the 1957 
decline. No question about it, too, 
many long-term problems are still 
awaiting solution. But there’s more 
to speculation than a slide rule and 
I'm not hinting a new, all-inclusive 
bull market. Rather, there’s room 
for individually pleasant speculative 
surprises, and there may be little, if 


any, need to make a major decision | 





new 
savings / investment 


opportunity 


earn Ais. insured to $110,000 





with one-check convenience 


Financial Federation, a group of 11 
California savings and loan associa- 
tions, now makes it possible for you to 
earn a 4%% return (current minimum 
annual rate) on as much as $110,000... 
with the entire amount insured by the 
Federal Savings and Loan Insurance 
Corporation. 

Mail one check directly to Financial 
Federation...funds will be insured with 


one or more Federation members listed 
below. Up to $10,000 insured with each 
association permits total of $110,000 
insured under one account name. OR, 
make checks payable to associations in 
amounts you wish and mail one envelope 
to Financial Federation. Add to or 
withdraw from individual accounts with 
convenient flexibility. Funds received 
by 10th of any month earn from Ist. 


today. For more details, write for Financial Federation’s Savings /Investment Portfolio. 
Atlantic Savings, Los Angeles » Coachella Valley Savings, Palm Springs - Community 0" 
Savings, Compton « La Ballona Savings, Culver City - Lassen Savings, Chico + Midvalley Pex 
Savings, Marysville « Palomar Savings, Escondido - Prudential Savings, San Gabriel» “Se” 
Sequoia Savings, Fresno + Sierra Savings, San Bernardino « Silver Gate Savings, San Diego aie 


GOODWIN 
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All above associations are members of the Federal Home Loan Bank System with accounts insured 


by the Federal Savings and Loan Insurance Corporation. 

appealed to this column, as the com- @ 

pany offered little chance for in- 

creased earnings and dividends. Now, | - ————-—_— — _— 


however, upon closer look, one can 
see signs of a change which should | UNITED-CARR 
FASTENER CORPORATION 


result in better prices for the stock. | 
December Dividend Notice 


cent price of 31, where the yield is 
45% on the $1.40 annual dividend. 


In the past, Union Tank Car never PINANCIAL FEDERATION, inc. 


5150 WILSHIRE BOULEVARD, DEPT. F-4 + LOS ANGELES 36, CALIF. 
Assets over $300 Million 


The company owns a fleet of approxi- 
mately 55,000 railroad tank cars which 
it leases largely to shippers of petro- 
leum products. Non-petroleum prod- 
ucts such as chemicals, liquid fertiliz- 
ers, coal tar products and vegetable 
oils are also transported and comprise 
15% of total volume. In recent years 
the company has branched out to 
other fields, such as the manufacture 
of rolled steel products, drop forgings, 
oil field equipment, refinery process- 
ing vessels and equipment, water sof- 
teners, sewage treatment pumps and 
like goods, and it is hoped that these 
new ventures will improve the for- 
tunes of the company. 

Sales have risen steadily in recent 
years, while earnings have held a little 
above the $2 per share level. As in- 
dicated above, it is believed that prof- 
its will improve in the next few years 
as new acquisitions begin to “bear 
fruit.” Meanwhile, its recent price of 
28 appears attractive for income— 
5%4% on the $1.60 annual dividend 
which has been in effect since 1956 (a 
continuous dividend has been paid 
each year since 1914)—and gradual 
appreciation. Price range since 1958: 
37-26. 


At a meeting of the Board of Directors of United-Carr Fastener 
Corporation held November 16, 1960, a cash dividend of sixty cents 
(60¢) per share was declared on the Common Stock, payable 
December 15, 1960 to stockholders of record at the close of busi- 
ness on November 30, 1960. This represents a regular dividend of 
30¢ per share and an extra dividend of 30¢ per share. The decla- 
ration increases total dividends payable in 1960 to $1.50 per 
share as compared with $1.40 in 1959. This is the one hundred 
tenth successive dividend and the company has paid a cash divi- 
dend in every calendar quarter for the past twenty-seven years. 


SAMUEL A. GROVES President 





arr 

Little things make a BIG difference 
in 

ELECTRONICS 


AIRCRAFT AND 
MISSILES 
. 


AUTOMOTIVE 
VEHICLES 


APPLIANCES 
LEATHER GOODS 
CLOTHING 
FURNITURE 


In major U.S. industrial centers and in Canada, 
England and Australia, more than twenty United- 
Carr plants are organized into ten divisions and 
subsidiaries. 

Experienced engineering staffs are backed by ex- 
cellent facilities for the production of intricate 
metal and plastic parts and components which help 
speed assembly, cut costs and improve product per- 
formance for the mass-production industries. 











UNITED-CARR FASTENER CORPORATION, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Now Ready! 
“FORBES GUIDE 10 COMMON STOCK PROFITS” 





Fearurinc tHE 55 “Best Srocxs”’ ror '61 





Have You Made Profits Like 
These in the 1960 Market?* 


during 1960 has created a aero enggee 
ratios, yields, etc. 
similar market shakeout during Teer chece 
such interesting profit possibilities. This 
FORBES Manual selects 55 stocks which in the opinion of IAI's analysts 
offer the best upside potential for 1961. 


IMPORTANT: The soap qeaees selloff 
agen of many 's in terms of 
early i9s8—after a strikingly 





Steck 


Type % Profit 


Young Growth 


10 SPECULATIVE LOW-PRICED STOCKS 


Many of the most dynamic profit opportuni- 
ties in 1960 were in low-priced stocks. Now the 
skilled security lysts of the | s Advi- 
sory Institute—a Forbes subsidiary—have se- 
lected in this section a group of low-priced 
stocks—stocks that help you buy big profit po- 
tentials with small amounts of capital. The 
right low-priced stocks do belong in your port- 
folio, and we believe these are the right low- 
priced stocks for appreciation and profits in ‘61. 


10 YOUNG GROWTH STOCKS 


The 
The best way to build your family fortune the 
today is to invest in ” growth stocks”. But ee 
The IBM's, General Electrics, du Ponts of the what has come to 


5 OVER-THE-COUNTER STOCKS 


The rich and ied Over-The-Counter market i 

is usually overlooked or all but the ofes Automatic Canteen 
sionals—yet 90% of the big-name s' 

traded on the Big Board were once traded over- 


160% 





Texas Instr. Young Growth 98% 


Prentice-Hall Young Growth 
American Photo Young Growth 


Good Quality- 
Income 


10 “JUNIOR” BLUE CHIP STOCKS 927% 


mage tor jomenal growth of 


"stock is limited. Amer. News 


82% 


Address. -Multi. Established 


Growth 81% 
8% 


Jr. Blue Chip = 78% 


tractive investment opportunities right now for 
the alert investor. 


STARTER PORTFOLIO 


A much-awaited feature of ‘Forbes Guide to 
Common Stock Profits’ is a Starter Portfolio. 


out in 
- Profits’. 


new “Forbes Guide to Common Stock Litton Ind. Young Growth 


Plough 


15 ———- GROWTH STOCKS 


ior growth stocks combine 
ee sll ae pe “blue chip” with a rec- 
ord of expansion which is reflected in mounting 
sales, earnings and dividends. These stocks 


+ continue to ot 
man- 





ante chores ae aur te oon 
money in earnings, assets, management and 
growth. 


5 GOOD QUALITY INCOME STOCKS 


While a high yield sounds es it can 
also be a danger ape yield alone does 
not mean a sound investment. IAl’s experi- 
enced analysts, who selected all 55 stocks in 
this big new Manual, hand-pick these top se- 
curities which not only produce good income, 
but give you a shot at capital appreciation in 





The astute investor who followed the portfolio 
oaeed Re! last oors Os Guide sow it increase 

be high. The ° Nigh The ‘58 2 porttol ho 

on we ot ° s ws 
an Pe 7% gain. new Forbes Manual also 
contains a Starter Portfolio. A carefully bal- 
pom A gee feed oy Be ar wll en “re 
—- ital appreciation—all within 
reach of the average investor. This unique 
portfolio ALONE is worth the small price of 
is new Manval. 


10 DAY FREE EXAMINATION 


This new Guide is now available to you at 
the special Forbes client price of only $10—a 
saving of $5, 333%, over regular $15 
price. And, just as i int, it must be some- 
thing you can put to immediate, profitable use 
—so you are free to examine it a i our expense 
for 10 full days. At the end of that time you 
can either remit dteueiees ee 
turn the Guide and owe nothing. As the supply 
is limited, and because if is urgent to be among 
the first to know about these 55 top stocks for 
‘61, we suggest you mail your order in today! 





CLIP AND MAIL TODAY--SAVE $5 


investors Advisory Institute Inc. 


Subsidiary of FORBES INC. 


70 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N.Y. 


) of the new “FORBES GUIDE TO COMMON STOCK PROFITS” for 10 


days’ free = examinaiion In mate days | will remit at 
apa mg handling) or return Manual and owe 
ity orders. 


ne ae Sa. — rice of only $10 (plus 
lax each on New Y. 


(1) Check here if you enclose cayment to save postage and handling costs. 





(please print) 




















Bausch & Lomb Jr. Blue Chip 76% 
Ampex Young Growth 73% 
Amer. M&F Jr. Blue Chip 972% 


DOW-IONES GAIN: 6.8% 
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nerves, but also a willingness and 
ability to shoulder above-average 
risks. 

Although the price volatility of 





glamour stocks has been most spec- | 
tacular, they have not, and probably | 


won't, come down to a level where 


they can be considered undervalued | 


or even reasonably cheap. The timing 
of purchases and the pricing of this 


type of stock—such as Beckman In- | 


struments, Bronson, Foxboro, FXR, 


Itek, Litton, Loral Electronics, Per- | 
kin-Elmer—is more a matter of in- | 
tuition and good luck than the pro- | 
fessionals care to admit. Cold statisti- | 
cal analysis or technical studies are | 


of little help in determining what 
price/earnings ratio may be appro- 
priate. 

Conventional stocks, -t least in 
theory, pose much less of 2 problem 
for the investor because he has not 
only the help of a record of historic 
price performance, but he also has a 
yardstick of comparative values. In 
a bear market, such as we are now 
experiencing, all the sensible rules 
for successful investing become ap- 
plicable—only to be ignored, of 
course. It’s the old story of buying 
cheap and selling dear, of buying 
when nobody wants them and sell- 
ing when prosperity is evident. 

But the oils, though obviously fair- 
ly priced, have few friends, nor does 
anybody care to buy the steels when 
current dividend rates seem to be in 
jeopardy. And the same applies to the 
multitude of stocks of good companies 
which no longer show up on any list 
of recommendations because they 
“don’t act well.” Yet many of these 
stocks have discounted so much of 
the adversity they are likely to face 
that the investment odds _ have 
become comparatively favorable. 
Whereas a year or so ago we often 
felt compelled to state that the up- 
side potential no longer was sufficient- 
ly promising to warrant new com- 
mitments, one can now say in many 
instances that the downside risk is 


small in relation to the probable | 


eventual recovery. 

While I believe that it is premature 
to buy, it is not too soon to work out 
a buying program and to make suit- 
able selections. In future columns I 
shall give my preferences among the 
various depressed industry groups. 





PHOTO CREDITS 


Page 26: Sovfoto, Wide World 
Page 28: Bettmann, Wide World 
Page 34: Wide World 
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ws MEXICO 


attracting INVESTORS xow? 


@ What's behind the Morgan Guaranty de- THIS FORECAST I$ FREE 
cision to issue ADRS for Mexican stocks? : : 
with a 3-month $10 subscription to 


@ Why did Prudential Insurance invest 100 Mexican Letter,” the monty 
millions in Mexican bonds on “confidence” ‘etter which presents one of the best private 
collateral? sources of accurate information about invest- 


amy one — in Mexico, with .—~ of 

@ Why are over 500 American companies individual a: corporate investors + roughout 
the world. Or send for one year ond receive, 

now in Mexico and more coming in weekly? — FREE, these Studies plus the 1941 Forecast. 

Basic reasons are the fastest-expanding economy 

in Latin America, a highly profitable sellers’ . legal Questions; 

market, political stability on a por with U.S. and P 

Canada. Result: many Mexican stocks offer safety, - Mexican stocks and mutual funds; 

growth, and dividends up to 10%; capital gains . Business Opportunities; 

on real estate up to 20%; and returns on invested 4.7 

capital in Mexican business up to 30%. = 


Investors’ 
airmailed news- 


Take ad of this i 
WHAT ARE FUTURE PROSPECTS? your check now for ‘$10. 13 mos.) or $30 te 


Our Forecast for the first 6 months of 1961 scans ear) and get, FREE, 
of else. Money 


the whole field unities, recommends Reports available nowhere 

Mexican growti: stocks a large copital gains, gucrantee! Our firm is SEC registered. 
ints out specific opportunities in various Now! It is most desirable to come 
usinesses. 





back 
Act 


into 
Mexico soon. 


CARL D. ROSS - INVESTORS’ MEXICAN LETTER 


Reforma 336, Dept. F-12 Mexico 6, D. F. 





“RICHFIELD 


The Board of Directors has declared the 
regular quarterly dividend of seventy- 
five cents per share for the fourth 
quarter of 1960 and a special dividend 
of fifty cents per share on stock of this 
Corporation, both payable December 
15, 1960 to stockholders of record 
November 21, 1960. 


Norman F. Simmonds 
Secretary 


CONSECUTIVE 

QUARTERLY PAYMENT 

The Board of Diractors 

of Seaboard Finance Com- 

pany declared a regular 

quarterly dividend of 2 

—_ a share on Common 

Stock, payable January 10, 

1961 to stockholders of record December 
22, 1960. 


PREFERRED STOCK DIVIDENDS 
The Directors also declared regular quar 
oo of $1.18% a share on the 

sinking fund preferred, $1.25 a 
share on the $5 sinking fund preferred, 
$1.56% a share on the $6.25 sinking fund 
preferred and $1.25 a share on the $5 
convertible erred, Series B, ail pay- 
able January 10, 1961 to shareholders of 
record December 22, 1960. The converti- 
bie preferred, Series B, has been called 
for redemption on January 10, 1961. 

Edward L. Johnson 


SecreTany 








LOS ANGELES ‘Sime CALIFORNIA 
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8 MT, 


12 STOCKS RATED “BUY” 


Of the 500 stocks continuously analyzed by Investors Research, these 12 select issues appear most 


likely to show sustained strength in the crucial months ahead 
0 Bes. Machines: This strong mngeary not only provides capital gain possibilities but has been 
ic 


a good Gefensive type group. 2 particular issues are candidates for immediate investment 
: For those investors seeking both income and capital gains, two issues offer a great 
deal of promise. 


0 utility: in In this favorable ranking industry we have selected 3 investment grade dividend pay- 
ng 


0 Goods Continued advances in the packaging and processing of foods has helped push sales of 


Act NOW! This interpretive, fact-filled report is just 
» report now bein 


* Serv 
S MUENAU LOT NNATA AG AT Will UM NE 


‘00d processors up and up. While this entire industry is ranked favorable, 
poreat on that we think will lead the way. 


of these 8 stocks and 4 more rated “‘BUY’’ comprise our special supplement that 
looks at the market in view of the results of our recent election. 


rt of the latest Investors Research week- 
received by thousands of successful investors everywhere. By wrong pant 
iy 4 for a specia) Trial rir Pal ee will receive this report and the full 6- page I 

next 5 weeks US, our special bonus bulletin, ‘‘A Positive peastane nt 
Don’t delay— wall, the Seaman today. 


* 
INVESTORS RESEARCH 
Company (Dept. F-100) Please airmail report on “12 Stocks 
922 Laguna Street to Buy,” a 5 week trial subscription 
Santa Barbara, Calif. and bonus bulletin. Enclosed is $1 
Name 


Address 
ing investors in so States and 20 Foreign nations. 
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we recommend the 
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10 LOW-PRICED 
WARRANTS 


For ‘High Leverage’ Gai 
in Coming ‘Buy Area’ 


If you can afford to speculate for 4ever- : 
’ gains, we believe it will pay you toe 


small fortunes grew. For example: from 
a low of 2234 in 1957 toa high of 86% i in® 
1959, every $100 in General T; : 


ranged from 534 to 6144 — 
offer $1,118 on every $100 invested. Te : 
elp you prepare now for a new ‘buy> 
area’ in, ‘high leverage’ warrants, our> 


Beltane :(a a 2-part, Special Report) a 


arrants 
Coming ‘Buy Area’ Gains” plus fos 
New Warrants for the Next rt 
a warrants are ‘tied to’ 4 


ulations in such we a 
electronics and automation. : 


* “DANFORTH-EPPLY 
CORPORATION 
— Investment Advisors — 
WELLESLEY HILLS 81, MASS. 





~ “DIVIDEND NOTICE 


A Growth Company 
Serving 
Growing Industries 


The Board of Directors 
has this day declared a 
quarterly dividend of 
$0.30 per share on the 
common stock payable 
on December 15, 1960 to 
shareholders of record as 
of the close of business 
December Ist. 


R. E, REIMER 
Executive Vice President 
and Treasurer 


November 15, 1960 
Dallas, Texas 
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will be mailed. 
New York, November 16, 1960. 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 


Dividend of $1.75 per share on the Preferred Stock of P. Lorillard Company, 
which otherwise would be payable on the first business day in January, 1961, 
by way of anticipation has been declared payable December 19, 1960, to 
stockholders of record at the close of business December 1, 1960. A regular 
py end dividend of $.55 per share on the 


tst ¢C Stock of 





P. Lorillard Company has been declored payable December 19, 1960, te 
stockholders of record at the close of business December 1, 1960. Checks 


FIRST WITH THE FINEST CIGARETTES—THROUGH LORILLARD RESEARCH 


G. O. DAVIES, Treasurer 





Cigarettes 
KENT 
Regular 
_ King Size 
Crush-Proof Box 


OLD GOLD STRAIGHTS 
Regular 
King Size 

OLD GOLD FILTERS 
King Size 
Smoking 
Tobaccos 


Little 

Cigars 
BETWEEN 
THE ACTS 
MADISON 


BRIGGS 
UNION LEADER 
FRIENDS 





TWO HUNDRED YEARS OF TOBACCO EXPERIENCE 


NEWPORT 
King Size 
Crush-Proof Box 


SPRING 
King Size 

EMBASSY 
King Size 
Turkish 

Cigarettes 
MURAD 
HELMAR 


Chewing 
Tobaccos 
BEECH-NUT 
BAGPIPE 
HAVANA 
BLOSSOM 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 48) 


that the long period of uncertain 
| earning power should come to an end. 
| The same factor may also advance the 


time when the FPC can decide on 
Panhandle’s application for much en- 
larged facilities. 

The stock market’s initial response 
to the new ruling was favorable but 
properly reserved. There was a rally 
to 48 in October (column 3), followed 
by some consolidation in the 45-48 
range, with another rally to 49 early 
in November (column 4) when the 
general market firmed up. Although 
they were too moderate to attract 
much attention, these movements 
carried considerable significance in a 
technical sense. They demonstrated 
clearly the existence of an inter- 
mediate uptrend (defined by trend 
line A) that was quite at variance 
with general market trends since July 
and that carried the price action of 
PEL decisively out of the preceding 
downtrend. 

The latter action can be identified 
by the declining trend line X, which 
extends all the way back to the last 
major high (at 62 in December 1958), 
and therefore can properly be called a 
dominant or major downtrend line. Its 
penetration by a sustained intermedi- 
ate uptrend accordingly is strong 
evidence that a new major uptrend 
can now emerge. 

The price action whereby a trend 
is reversed usually involves a certain 
amount of sidewise movement—here, 
a so-called reversal base—which can 
be profitably analyzed by a tech- 
nique characteristically applicable to 
Point & Figure charts. You may recall, 
from earlier articles in this space, the 
P&F working hypothesis (based on 
past experience and other considera- 
tions) that the number of columns 
traversed by a lateral movement sug- 
gests the potential carrying power of 
the ensuing vertical trend. 

In this instance the base spans 13 
columns between column 1 and 
column 2 on the 41 line. This sug- 
gests a possible rise of 13 price units, 
as visualized by the target (shaded 
circle) plotted on the 54 line. Ac- 
tually, I should call this an inter- 
mediate-uptrend target. But I think 
it is logical, in the circumstances, to 
argue that the base was not properly 


| completed until the October rally oc- 


curred and that therefore a base 
measurement on the 42 line from 
column 1 to column 3 is justified. 
The resulting target at 61 falls two 


| points short of reaching beyond the 


major trend high of 1958, but if you 
measure the base at the next higher 
level (43)—certainly not a reckless 
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liberty to take—you can project a 
target as high as 63. In sum, I should 
say, a technical potential sufficient 
to support a major uptrend capable | 
of eventually reaching new highs is | 
now indicated. 

Naturally, a major uptrend is a 
matter of many months and some- 
times of years. This one may depend 
for its realization largely on the | 
actions of Federal courts and regula- 
tory bodies, so there are apt to be dis- | 
appointments and delays. In addition, 
there is a potential supply of stock | 
to be absorbed from holders who 
bought earlier and at higher prices | 
and may want to “get out even.” The | 
nearest of these “resistance levels” | 
should be around 51; so it may be 
possible to pick up PEL stock on 
minor-trend weakness before this 
resistance is overcome. 
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(ConTINUED FROM PAGE 6) 


Two Suns 


Sm: We certainly agree with the “high | 


hopes” expressed for AviSun Corp. in 


your article on the American Viscose | 
Corp. However, we would like to point | 
out that the partner in this joint venture | 
with American Viscose is the Sun Oil | 


Co. and not the Sun Chemical Corp. Sun 


Chemical is not connected or associated | 


in any manner with the Sun Oil Co. 


—Ricnuarp A. BIsHop | 


Sun Oil Co. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Clark’s Career 


Sm: As a stockholder of Clark Equip- 
ment, I was surprised at what seemed to 
me to be a vindictive story concerning 
Clark’s President George Spatta. I do not 


think any of the stockholders considered | 


Mr. Spatta’s statement concerning the 


third-quarter report as an alibi. Over a | 


period of many years Mr. Spatta and his 
board of directors have treated the stock- 
holders very well. .. . 

—A. H. Evwarp 
Palo Alto, Calif. 


Forses story merely marked a somber 
milestone in Clark’s career, noted that the 
company may be on the move again—Eb. 
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interstate Department Stores = 


Potash Co. of America 
Reynolds Metals 
Reynolds Tobacco .. 
Smith-Douglass ... 
Socony Mobil .... 
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Standard Oil (N.J.) 
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NEXT ISSUE: 


Flight Pattern—After finally pulling out of a long, four-year nose dive in 
earnings, Grumman Aircraft once again is flying through perilous skies as it 
moves to invade the highly competitive civilian plane market. Next issue, 


Forses weighs Grumman’s chances of remaining aloft. 


Paper Expansion Forses, 70 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N.Y. F-1211 


Please send me Forses for the period checked: 


(0 1 Year $7.50 (0 2 Years $12 00 3 Years $15 
(0 Enclosed is remittance of $... () 1 will pay when billed 


Sm: Your article on Bowater Paper 
(“The Shy Plunger,” Forses, Nov. 15) 


points up something I have long sus- 
pected: if American papermen, would re- 
frain from going on wild rounds of 
expansion, they would not have these pe- 
riods of overcapacity which have be- 
deviled the industry and its stockholders 
so often in the past... . 

—JAMES SAUNDERS 
New York, N.Y. 
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ON THE 


THOUGHTS weit OF - 


The only graceful way to accept an 
insult is to ignore it; if you can’t 
ignore it, top it; if you can’t top it, 
laugh at it; if you can’t laugh at it. it’s 
probably deserved. —Russett Lynes. 


No art can conquer the people alone 
—the people are conquered by an 
ideal of life upheld by authority. 

—Wi.1aMm Butter YEATS. 


Only the game fish swims upstream. 
—JoHN Trorwoop Moore. 


It is awfully easy to be hard-boiled 
about everything in the daytime, but 
at night it is another thing. 

—ERNEST HEMINGWAY. 


Coming together is a beginning; 
keeping together is progress; working 
together is success. —Henry Forp. 


There is more to life than increasing 
its speed. —Monanpas K. GHAnpl. 


I think it rather fine, this necessity 
for the tense bracing of the will be- 
fore anything worth doing can be 
done. I rather like it myself. I feel 
it is to be the chief thing that differ- 
entiates me from the cat by the fire. 

—ARNOLD BENNETT. 


The whole art of teaching is only 
the art of awakening the natural 
curiosity of young minds for the pur- 
pose of satisfying it afterwards. 

—ANATOLE FRANCE. 


A prudent question is one-half of 
wisdom. —Francis Bacon. 


The best security for civilization is 
the dwelling, and upon properly ap- 
pointed and becoming dwellings de- 
pends, more than anything else, the 
improvement of mankind. 

—-BENJAMIN DISRAELI. 


Power buries those who wield it. 
—Tne TALMUD. 


Don’t mistake pleasure for hap- 
piness. They are a different breed 
of dogs. —JosH BILLIncs. 


Half of the harm that is done in this 
world is due to people who want to 
feel important . . . they do not mean 
to harm ... they are absorbed in 
the endless struggle to think well of 
themselves. —T. S. Exror. 
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When we are alone, we have our 
thoughts to watch; in our family, 
our tempers; and in society, our 
tongues. —HannaH More. 


The best way to teach our young 
people the meaning of our democratic 
freedoms is to demonstrate, by our 
own example, that we have mastered 
the “three R’s of citizenship”—Rights, 
Respect and Responsibilities. 

—Earit James McGratu. 


Justice is the insurance we have on 
our lives, and obedience is the pre- 
mium we pay for it. —WILLIAM PENN. 


There is destiny which makes us 
brothers; none goes his way alone. 
—Epwin MARKHAM. 
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Cheerful friends are assets. 
Morose, pessimistic, long-faced 
friends are liabilities. Each of us 
should strive to become an asset, 
to avoid becoming a liability. 
Let us make it our aim to radiate 
sunshine rather than gloom. It is 
a tonic to visit certain individ- 
uals, depressing to visit others. 
Naturally, the radiant person at- 
tracts, the calamity-howler re- 
pels. Study how to become a 
magnet rather than a repellent. 


I like trees because they seem more 
resigned to the way they have to live 
than other things do. —Wi1a CarTHer. 


Strong men are made by opposi- 
tion; like kites they go up against the 
wind. —Frank Harris. 


The gem cannot be polished with- 
out friction, nor man perfected with- 
out trials. —CHINESE PROVERB. 


I am a man of peace. God knows I 
love peace. But I hope I shall never 
be such a coward as to mistake op- 
pression for peace.—Louis Kossurtu. 


The highest and best form of effi- 
ciency is the spontaneous cooperation 
of a free people. —-Wooprow Wison. 


We ought not to treat living crea- 
tures like shoes or household be- 
longings, which when worn with use 
we throw away. —PLUTARCH. 


Some peoples’ conception of a con- 
versation is a monologue. 
—Leon L. WATTERS. 


Light is the task where many share 
the toil. —Home_nr. 


People are generally better per- 
suaded by the reasons which they 
have themselves discovered than by 
those which have come into the mind 
of others. —PAscaL. 


Real merit of any kind cannot long 
be concealed; it will be discovered, 
and nothing can depreciate it but a 
man exhibiting it himself. It may not 
always be rewarded as it ought; but 
it will always be known. 

—Lorp CHESTERFIELD. 


There is danger when a man throws 
his tongue into high gear before he 
gets his brain a-going. —C. C. PHELPs. 


Character and personal force are 
the only investments that are worth 
anything. —Wa tt WHITMAN. 


All men need something to poetize 
and idealize their life a litthke—some~- 
thing which they value for more than 
its use and which is a symbol of their 
emancipation from the mere material- 
ism and drudgery of daily life. 

—Tueopore E. PARKER. 


I grow old learning something new 
every day. —So.on. 


But for money and the need of it, 
there would not be half the friend- 
ship in the world. It is powerful for 
good if divinely used. Give it plenty 
of air and it is sweet as the hawthorn; 
shut it up and it cankers and breeds 
worms. —G. MacDonacp. 


| More than 3,000 selected “Thoughts” 
available in a 554-page book. Regu- 
lar edition. $5. 








A Text... 


Sent in by Louis W. Bloede, 
Green Bay, Wis. What's your fa- 
vorite text? A Forbes book is pre- 
sented to senders of texts used. 


Do nothing from selfishness or conceit, 
but in humility count others better than 
yourselves. Let each of you look not only 
to his own interests, but also to the in- 
terests of others.—Puttippians 2:3-4 
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The problem of measuring similarity lies at the heart of many studies in medical research. Now 
IBM has developed a computer technique to help scientists uncover important similarities among 
disease symptoms. Charles Darwin spent 22 years analyzing the information he gathered on a single trip 
around the world. Ironically enough, the truth he sought was obscured by the mountains of data he had 
collected. # In a modern attack on Darwin's dilemma, IBM mathematicians have found a way of using a 
computer to speed the search for similarities in great masses of information. The computer compares 
each item of data with every other. It creates a logical system of classification and often reveals elusive 
relationships. # Doctors at a New York hospital are now using this method to study certain blood diseases 
and their complex symptom patterns. The same principle may be valuable in information retrieval systems 
of the future, which will provide easy access to millions of documents. # By using computers and data 
processing systems to deal with gigantic data problems, scientists and businessmen alike can now find 


solutions that would otherwise remain hidden. IBM 
* 


they're alike...but how much alike? 
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TELEPHONE WIRE & CABLE! 


‘a 


...helps telephone companies connect person to person! 


Across the open countryside and under busy city streets run 

mile after mile of wires and cables that carry local and long-distance 
telephone calls. These lines go into action the instant a receiver 

is lifted, picking up voices and relaying them over this vast network to 
their respective destinations. Phelps Dodge makes a complete line 

of telephone wire and cable that helps telephone companies provide this 
reliable, convenient service every hour of the day or night. 


PHELPS DODGE COPPER PRODUCTS 


Corporation *« 3OO Park Avenue, New York 22, N.Y. 


FIRST FOR LASTING QUALITY FROM MINE TO MARKET 
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